ART. XX.— Some Interesting Antiquities of Salsette 
By 
J. A. SALDANHA, B.A., LL.B. 
(Read on 12th January 1917.) 


Next to Bombay there is no part of this Presidency which engages 
so much of the solicitude of Government and the concern of the public 
as the island of Salsette. Itis to this islana that the Bombay Town 
Planning Act of 1915 has primarily been made applicable—with a 
special collector, called the Salsette Development Officer, to carry out 
its purpose with a direct eye to the highest type of sanitation and the 
best amenities of a town life. The study of the past of such a place 
must be of unique interest and value. 


2. In this paper I propose to confine myself to some ot its antiqui- 
ties over which light is thrown from legal enactments and documents. 
The first one that occurs to us is a very antique regulation of the 
Bombay Government, which, though not standing in any Statute book 
of unrepealed laws and regulations, still holds good in certain parts of 
the Salsette island. It is the Salsette Revenue Settlement Regulation 
No. 1 of 1808. It consists of an historical memoir of the revenue 
systems established by the Portuguese, the Mahrattas and the East 
India Company as well of a little of geography, ethnography, botany 
and zoology of the place. In fact, it is a small gazetteer of the island 
in the form of one of the old Bombay Regulations, held by Courts to 
have had the force of a legislative enactment and relied upon as binding 
in regard to land tenures in certain Khoti villages. 


3. Salsette—it is explained by the author of the regulation with 
evident taste for philology—was corrupted by the Portuguese from 
Sashti—Sashasti— that is consisting of 66 villages. This Shasty should 
be distinguished from the Goa ‘‘ Sahsti” similarly corrupted by the 
Portuguese into Salsette. f 


4. It would not be out of place to mention here that Salsette is 
described in a map drawn by the famous traveller Fryer as Canora, 
and by Couto, Canoria. Clements Dawning in his compendious 
History of Indian Wars describes the original inhabitants of this part 
of India to be Keneyrians, probably the Kolis. The terms Canora, 
Canoria and Keneyrians should, I think, be traced to the famous 
Kenheri caves or the village in which they are situated. Here 1 may 
warn you against confusing Keneyrians with the Kanarians, by which 
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name the Goan priests or people settled in Salsette, Bassein and 
Bombay were called by the Portuguese, deriving that name from 
Kanara of which they thought Goa formed a part (vide my paper on 
Kanarian-Konkanit Communities in Bombay, Part III, read before the 
Anthropological Society, Bombay, last year). 


5. To go back now to Bombay Regulation I of 1808, it describes 
Salsette as subdivided into 7 islands when some 12 out of 17 square 
miles of its area were submerged at spring tides, namely, Salsette 
proper, Trombay, Juhu, Versowa, Marwa, Daravi, Raimurdha (omitted 
by mistake). The channels between the islands are being gradually 
filled up by silt and artificial embankments. We may be allowed to 
fancy a time when almost the whole of the island except the hills were 
submerged by the sea, and there dwelt in caves on the hills fishermen 
or jungle tribes. 


6. We may skip over the description in Regulation I of 1808 of the 
vegetable kingdom, the san-hemp and American aloe, cattle and beasts 
and only note that the population of the island numbered in 1808 only 
49,530, which would give 300 inhabitants for a square mile after deduct- 
ing the 12 miles overflowed by spring tides. The present population of 
the Salsette Taluka is 153,853 and that of the island may be computed 
at 145,000 after deducting the small strip on the continent. It has 
trebled itself in a century under Pax Brittanica. 


7- Ofthe primitive tribes of this part of India mention is made in 
the Regulation of the Kolis, Thakurs and Varlis. The Kolis were 
composed in equal numbers of Hindus and Roman Catholic Christians 
who had been subjected to some 12 personal taxes by the Mahrattas. 
These taxes were reduced to a small lump sum per body of those 
who served in the fisheries called angedena, which was later on 
allowed to be commuted for cultivation of the waste land as was the 
moturfa, the tax on professions, industries, &c. (ss. 36, 47 and 
38). 


The Thakurs and Varlis were to be subjected to some restrictions in 
respect to hill cultivation (s. 64). The Varlis were so called from their 
living on uplands or hills. They were no doubt highlanders, the 
most aboriginal of the inhabitants of the district, still with a fond- 
ness for hill life and little under the influence of Brahmanism (vide 
Mr. R. E. Enthoven’s draft monograph on Varlis). 


8. Living as the Varlis were on the hills of Salsette, was it not 
natural for them to have excavated caves and been cave-dwellers like 
the ancient cave-dwellers in Europe and other parts of the world ? 
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9. Remarkable discoveries have recently been made giving us some 
insight into the civilization of these ancient cave-dwellers of the 
Stone age some 10 to 20,000 years ago. Their beautifully ornamented 
caves with fresco paintings and carvings remarkably life-like and artis- 
tic have evoked admiration among even modern artists. Referring 
to these at the last presidential address at the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr. Evans says : ‘‘ In their 
most developed stage . . . these primeval frescoes display not 
only a consummate mastery of natural design but an extraordinary 
technicalresource. Apart from the charcoal used in certain outlines, the 
chief colouring matter was red and yellow ochre . . . In single 
animals the tints varied from black to dark or ruddy brown or brilliant 
orange, and so by fine gradation the paler nuances, obtained by 
scraping and washing. Outlines and details are brought out by white 
incised lines, and the artists availed themselves with great skill of the 
relief afforded by convexities of the rock surface. But the greatest 
marvel of all is that such polychrome masterpieces as the bisons stand- 
ing and couchant, or with limbs huddled together, of the Altamira 
cave, were executed on the ceiling of inner vaults and galleries where 
the light of day has never penetrated. Nowhere is there any trace of 
smoke and itis clear that great progress in the art of artificial illu- 
mination had already been made. We now know that stone lamps 
decorated in one case with the engraved head of ibex, were already in 
existence.” 


10. Describing the caves of Niaux in France, Marret in his Anthro- 
pology (Home University Library Series) says: ‘‘ So it was indeed a 
cathedral after a fashion, and having in mind the cavern pillars, the 
curving of alcoves and chapels, the shining white walls and the dim 
ceiling that held in scorn our modern powerful lamps, I venture 
guestion whether man has ever lifled up his heartina grander to 
one.” 

The caves of India display greater art and grandeur notably 
those of Kenhari, Ajantha and Ellora. That there is good deal in 
them that can be traced to Buddhist, Jain and Hindu monastic institu- 
tions, there can be no doubt. But did they not find much that had been 
ready-made for them by the old cave dwellers of this part of India? 
This question suggests itself to that eminent scholar James Douglas, 
who in his Bombay and Western India hints on a much more ancient 
origin of the Kenhari caves than from the Buddhistic ages. 


11. Ifthere is good foundation for this question, India may well be 
proud of its ancient aboriginal cave-dwellers. In the Varlis, the most 
aboriginal of the primitive hill-tribes of this part of India we may 
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perhaps stumble upon a tribe as the original founders or the successors 
of the founders of the caves of Kenhari. 


12. Another reference in Regulation I of 1808 that throws light on 
ancient history of Salsette relates to the prosperity that reigned in it 
during the rule of Raja Bimb towards the latter end of the 13th cen- 
tury. The time of this famous king is corroborated by documents of 
a legal character which relate to a dispute between Nayakrao, a 
descendant of Raja-Guru Purshottamrao Paithankar, and a Pathare 
Zamindar of Malad concerning pichori rights. This was in the reign 
of Allaudin II of Bedar (1520-22 A.D.). ‘The dispute was first decided 
by Diwan Mahomed Calil, but on being carried in appeal to the king 
of Bedar, during the investigation, a sanad or patent of Raja 
Bhimdeo was produced which had been givento the Raja-Guru 
under. peculiar circumstances described below. On the invasion of 
Devgiri by Sultan Allaudin in Shake 1220 (1298 A.D.), one of the two 
sons of the king of Devgiri, fled with the Raja-Guru to the Konkan and 
took possession of the territory from Parnera to Astagar. He came to 
Mahi-Mahim ( Bombay ) and divided the country into twelve parts. 
He gave the district of Malad and some villages from the district of 
Pahad to the Raja-Guru as jahagir and watan, and the Raja-Guru 
divided it into nine parts and assigned one to each of his relations. 
The raja purchased from the widow of Govind Mitkari the watan of 
sir desai and sir deshpande of Malad (in 1221 Shake-A.D. 1298-99) 
and gave it to his abovenamed Raja-Guru in charity. In this way 
the Raja-Guru and his son Trimbakrao reached the dignity of sir 
desai and swarajya kulkarni or independent officers. This account 
having been testified to by several elderly witnesses, the king Allaudin 
II of Bedar confirmed the title and dignity of Raja-Guru on the 
plaintiff, whose descendants hold an important place even now among 
what are called Deshasth Brahmans of Bombay, Salsette and Bassein. 


13. The account given in the regulation of the revenue policy adopt- 
ed by the Portuguese Government gives us an inkling into the revenue 
system prevailing under the old rule of Hindu rajas which the Portu- 
guese seem to have followed. The Indian vernacular terminology used 
in quoting the several taxes furnishes additional proof of their antiquity 
dating from the old Hindu regime. 


14. Their fokak or demp, ardhul, skilotri, and other revenue tenures 
are too well known to need further description than that given in the 
Regulation, which I shall quote here :— 


(A) The island of Shasty was conquered by the Portuguese in 1534 
{rom the Mahomedhan prince who was then its sovereign, and there- 
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after parcelled out among the European subjects into village allot- 
ments at a very small foro or quit rent ; those European proprietors 
continuing the local usage of levying, under the denomination of tokah 
or demp, an ascertained and permanent rent from the Native Indians, 
who cultivated their estates, which was rated with a view to yield to 
the land-lord one-half of the crop. 


This produce consisted, as far as regarded the cultivation of rice 
grounds, of chowka or white, called also gora and of khara or ratta 
(i. e., salt or coloured batty, the term batty or. paddy meaning rice in 
husk), the latter bearing throughout the island a very small proportion 
to the former. 


The crops of the chowka being liable in ordinary years to little or 
no variation were subjected for the most part to the above mentioned 
fixed proportion of taxation on a bigha or other given extent of the 
several sorts of ground ; whilst those of the kara being more fluctuat- 
ing and precarious were regulated at that early period by the contin- 
gent ardhul or moiety of the varying annual produce. 


(B) For cultivation of surplus batty or rice lands, the Portuguese 
land holder allotted to the cultivator spare grounds called chika? and 
furnished him with the seed, on condition of the latter’s rendering 
besides the amount of the original quantity of seed, the third or some- 
times only a fourth, or still less proportion of the produce. 


(C) (i) Holdings in shgloiri tenure (called also serroter) consisted 
of lands said to have been acquired on favourable terms of tenure by 
purchase from the Portuguese, which property was respected 
throughout the subsequent revolutions. 


(ii) Shilotri lands also consisted of certain plots of ground gained 
from the sea by embankment or brought into cultivation from the 
jungle or forest at the personal expense of individuals, who thence 
continued to pay thereon in several instances a fixed quit rent without 
reference to the produce. 


(D) Some of the coarser grains, pulse and vegetables were raised, 
to a very limited extent, ina few available spots in the dongar or 
hills whence this was known under the name of dongar or hill culti- 
vation (Sections II, III and IV). 


Every possible excuse was taken to make various additions to the 
land revenue. To these Portuguese added a few including a basket- 
ful of paddy as a wedding gift to a Portuguese proprietor’s daughter 
which in one village became permanent. 
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15. Among these taxes one of the most interesting was fary serofare, 
a small money rent levied from the Kunbies for their being allowed 
to raise vegetables on the general barnyard of the village. There 
were numerous other taxes during the Portuguese or pre-Portuguese 
times. The Mahrattas added largely to these. The most notable 
among the Mahratta additions was mohkturfe tax on professions and 
industries and gharpatty, a tax on houses at the rate quarter to one 
rupee per chula or fire-place (s. 8). 


16. Taxes on industries and professions are calculated to check 
growth and increase the price of the articles they produce. They were 
based ona policy, the reverse of the policy of subsidizing industries 
adopted with success in several countries, notably Germany and Japan, 
for which there is a strong demand among a section of political 
economists in India. 


17. From the outcry in some quarters against the Abkari policy 
of the British Government one would fancy that it is the creation ot 
the present rulers of India. But the history recorded in Regulation I 
of 1808 affords us a glimpse into the excise policy of the old Indian 
rajas as well as that of the Portuguese and Mahrattas which gives a 
lie to the theory. We are apt to overlook the fact that the use and 
abuse of liquor had been widely prevalent in India long before the 
advent of the Europeans and Manu’s laws and Yajnyavalkya lay 
down punishment for excessive drinking. The praschit of drinking 
boiling liquor is prescribed in case of the twice-born transgressing the 
laws enjoined against drinking any liquor (Manu XI, 91-92). The 
Portuguese imposed the ancient tax on the caste of Bhandaris for 
the liberty of extracting liquor from trees and levied a tax called rend- 
daru (renda signifying a farm in Portuguese) for the exclusive right 
of selling toddy and mowrah arrack and tax on Bhandaris (called 
rend-bhutty) for the licence of distilling and selling the spirit at their 
own house (s. 6 of Bombay regulation of 1808). The Mahratta ela- 
borated this Abkari system with the addition of taxes from particular 
arrack shops (s. 10 27d). 


18. The tax gathering among the Mahratta was entrusted largely 
to farmers—a practice at first followed by the East India Company 
both in Bengal and the Bombay Presidency. The disastrous results 
of the heavy taxation on so many counts, entrusted for collection to 
farmers is briefly but graphically described in section 28 of Regu- 
lation I of 1808. 


19. The Bombay Government vigorously applied at the close of the 
18th century to do away withthe farming system and succeeded 


hix 
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in most cases and adopted the following measures for restoring the 
island to the old prosperous condition :— 


(1) They declared old holders of the land perpetual proprietors of 
their tenures subject to the condition of paying one-third of 
the average crop instead of half as under the Portuguese 
Government. 


(2) Many of the old taxes connected with the land revenue under 
various excuses were abolished. 


(3) A number of villages leased in perpetuity or for long periods to 
capitalists—Europeans, Parsis and others—with a view to 
inducing them to cultivate osik lands on various conditions 
among others that the lessees collected the revenue or assess- 
ment which could not be increased without the sanction of 
Government and that they respected the old rights and 
privileges of the cultivators. 


20. The words used in many of the leases are khotine dile (given 
in farm) and the lessee was described to be Khot with certain rights 
under Ch. VI of Reg. XXVII of 1827. These lessees may therefore 
be rightly called Khots in the original and strict sense of the term. 
The character of the tenure on which the Salsette khots held villages 
puzzled Mr. Westropp when he was Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
for the Bombay Government in 1862,but the Privy Council in 1868 in the 
case of Ruttunji vs. Collector of Thana (X. W. R. P. C. 13; 11 M. I. A. 
795) with reference to the Ghatkopar Khot held that he was merely 
a revenue farmer and enjoyed no proprietorship of the soil in any of 
the lands leased to him and that his title was limited to the particular 
waste lands described, not to all the waste lands of the village. I 
mention this ruling here because it is so old that it has been sometimes 
overlooked in deciding similar or analogous points in the 20th century 
as if it were an antique relic of ancient times. 


21. We shall now see what light Reg. I of 1808 throws on the 
constitution of villages in Salsette. In this connection we must bear 
in mind that Salsette originally consisted of 66 villages which still 
exist with a few additions, out of which 50 have been alienated 
in khoti or in fee simple as indicated above. The managers of the 
villages-mahataras (old men or elders) or probably a council of elders 
were retained by the Portuguese (s. 6). To these a patil and a karkun 
were added during the Mahratta times. From mohturfa or tax on 
professions and industries levied by the Mahrattas it would appear 
that there existed a number of village artisans—the shoemaker, the 
blacksmith, carpenter, priest of temples, who were a sort of balutedars 
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entitled to some dues from the villagers as in Konkan and Deccan. 
Patils and Mahataras took cognizance of village disputes (s. 55). 


22. In my paper on village communities in Savantvadi read before 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay (Vol. VIII of its Journal 
p. 490), I have shown how there exist still vestiges of the old village 
community life in that part of Konkan. We find some indications 
of village community organization in Salsette. A village in the West 
and East as pointed out by Sir Henry Maine in his Village Communi- 


ties comprises (a) the village site or township, (b) the cultivated area 
and (c the common mark or waste. 


In Salsette the first is the gaonthan, the second is the cultivated paddy 
or rice lands and the third the common grazing lands and waste lands. 
In India common pastures do not occupy such an important place as 
in the West, since we need cattle mostly for tillage, not for its meat. 
Yet there is considerable gurucharn land in Salsette for grazing 
for the preservation of which special stipulation was made in meat 
making grant of villages to the Khot of Malad in S. 55 of Regulation 
I of 1808. This section also reserves to the villagers the continuation 
of the use as usual of jungle grass for manuring, the produce of village 
tanks, common forest timber and unproductive brab trees belonging to 
Government for house building, firewood from forests, &c. 


23. Grass lands in India, as | have pointed out, are not so much of 
use for grazing purposes as in the West. In Salsette grass lands—once 
waste and almost useless for any purpose—gradually acquired a high 
value from the growing demand for grass in Bombay. Hence the Kunbis 
seem tohave gradually acquired exclusive rights over parts of old 
waste grass lands, which belonged tothe village community or to 
individuals and the hay exported from them was subject under S. 61 
of Bombay Regulation I of 1808 toa tax of Rs. 7 on each jangar of 
two boats, which tax was also exacted from the hayfarmer, who was 
allowed to cut it from the hills and waste grounds and other spots 
appertaining to Government. 


24. ‘‘ The so-called waste lands in India,” remarks Sir Henry 
Maine in Lecture IV on Village Communities, ‘‘are parts of the domain 
of the various communities which they theoretically are only waiting 
opportunity to bring under cultivation. Yet this controversy elicited 
an admission which is of historical interest. It did appear that though 
the Native Indian Government had for the most part left the village 
communities entirely to themselves on condition of their paying the 
revenue assessed upon them, they nevertheless sometimes claimed 
(though in a vague and occasional way) some exceptional authority 
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over the waste ; and acting on the precedent the British Government 
at various settlements of land revenue has not seldom interfered to 
reduce excessive wastes and re-appropriate uncultivated land among 
various communities of a district. In connection with this claim and 
exercise of rights you will call to mind the power vested in the early 
English kings to make grants of waste to individuals in severalty first 
with and then without the consent of the Witan and we shall see that 
the much more extensive rights acquired by the lord over the waste 
than over the village domain constitutes a point of capital importance 
on the process known as the feudalization of Europe.” 


25. A process somewhat on these lines appears to have taken 
place inthe khoti or the landlord villages of Salsette. But it is a 
question whether Government did transfer to khots occupancy rights 
acquired over bhati or grass lands which formed portions of the 
assessable lands of villagers. Ina recent case coming from Malad to 
the High Court of Bombay, this question was answered in the 
negative. 

26. What we have to bear in mind is that the rights of village 
communities in India over waste lands preceded as a rule the claim 
made or established by Government or landlords over them. If this 
were a fact in Salsette, the presumption that arises from it is a matter 
that belongs to the domain of law, which would be out of place to 
discuss here. 


27. The existence of such a thing as the title of aggregates ot 
individuals, therefore of village communities, to lands in a village is 
recognised in our land revenue codes (vide S. 37 of Bombay L. R. 
Code). Some of such rights of village communities in Salsette have 
been indicated above. To what farther extent they may exist and to 
what extent they are now vested in Government or khots is a question 
of much interest and importance that has arisen and may arise in 
many a case before courts for solution. 


I shall now close. I have indicated in this paper a few points re- 
lating to Salsette antiquities which are I suppose of much interest, but 
which I have dealt with but adequately. Many of them are of suffici- 
ent importance to require more careful handling at the hands of 
scholars who have more learning and leisure to command than myself. 


ART. XX1.—Ancient Geography and Civilization of 
Mahérashtra.* 


By P. V. KANE, M.A., LL.M. 
(Read on 29th January 1917.) 

The abbreviations employed herein are— 

A. G. I.—Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India. 

A. S. W. I.—Archzeological Survey of Western India (Reports of). 
B. G. or Bom. G.—The volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer. 

Bom. S. S.—Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

B. R.—Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World. 

Cor. Ins. I. or C. I.—Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum 

E. I.—Epigraphia Indica. 

I. A.—Indian Antiquary. 

J. B. B. R. A. S.—Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society. 

J. R. A. S.—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain. 
S. B. E.—Sacred Books of the East Series. 

S. B. H.—Sacred Books of the Hindus. 


In the case of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the Bombay 
edition has been used unless otherwise expressly stated. 


THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF MAHARASHTRA. 


The subject of the present essay is the Ancient Geography of Maha- 
rashtra as collected trom Indian and non-Indian sources. 


By ‘ Ancient Geography ’ 1] mean Geography from the earliest times 
to about 1300 A.D., when the modern period of the history of Maha- 
rashtra is generally held to begin. Within the limits of time thus 
prescribed, I propose to deal with many of the topics that are treated 
of in ordinary manuals of Geography in modern times, such as the 
origin ot the name of Maharashtra, the extent of territory comprised 
in it, its political divisions, mountains, rivers, cities, towns, sacred 
places, population, castes and communities, trade and communica- 
tions, language and religion, political administration, &c. Though 
by no means professing to write the ancient History of Maharashtra 
(which subject has already been treated by a master mind, vís., Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar) it will often be necessary for me to discuss 


t This paper represents part of the work dene as Springer Research Scholar in the Bom- 
bay University for 1915-26. 
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questions that may be thought with greater propriety to belong to 
the province of ancient History. But ancient History and Geography 
are very closely connected and the treatment of one cannot but stray 
into the domain of the other. The two cannot be kept separate in 
water-tight compartments. History and Geography always act and 
re-act upon each other. 


Before proceeding further it will be well to indicate the various 
sources which shed light on the ancient Geography of India in general 
and of Maharashtra in particular. 

I.—Indian Sources— 

(a) Sanskrit Literature— 
1. Ancient Vedic Literature. 
2. Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali. 
3. The two epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata. 
4- The Puranas, such as Vayu, Matsya, Vishnu, Markan- 
deya, Bhagavata. 


5. Astronomical works, such as the Brihatsamhita, the 
Saryasiddhanta. 


6. Dramas, poems and romances, such as the Balarama- 
yana of RajaSekhara, the Meghadita, the Raghu- 
vamSa, the Daśakumāra Charita. 


7. Other Sanskrit works, such as the Kamasitra, the 
Yogabhashya of Vyasa, the Brihatkathamanjari, 
the Rajatarangini, the KavyanuSasana of Hema- 
chandra and Vagbhata, local Mahatmyas, embodying 
traditional and often fanciful information. 


(6) Buddhist Literature, such as the Jatakas, the Dipa VamSa 
and MahavamSa. 


(c) Jain Literature. 


(d) Inscriptions on stone and copper published in various books 
and journals. 


(e) Coins.* 


* Ancient coins have been of very great use in settling vexed questions in History. They 
are not, however, of much use in purely geographical questions. Still, there are coins 
impressed with well-known geographical names, e.g., see Rapson’s Indian Coins (1897), p. 14. 


ans 
where we have the names [3]T4, Ayt, Ujjain on coins of the znd and 3rd centuries B. C. 
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I1.—Ancient non-Indian Sources— 


(a) Classical notices of India in the works of Herodotus, Ktesias, 
Megasthenes, Arrian, Ptolemy, in the Periplus of the 
Erythraan Sea. 


(b) Accounts of Chinese Pilgrims, such as Fa Hian, Hiouen 
Thsang, I-tsing. 


(c) Mahomedan writers, like those in Elliot’s History of India, 
Vol. I, and Alberuni. 


(2) European travellers like Marco Polo, Friar Odoric, Friar 
Jordanus. 


III.—Modern works on History and antiquities, such as the 
writings of Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. Fleet, Mr. Vincent Smith. 


Earliest traces of intercourse with the Deccan. 


As the ancient Aryans were settled in the Punjab, there are naturally 
no references in the ancient Vedic literature to any place that belongs 
to the peninsula of India. The most ancient reference that points to 
the south is perhaps in the Aitareya Brahmana (VII, 18), where the 
Andhras, Pundras,! Sabaras, Pulindas and Mâtibas? are mentioned as 
degenerate tribes. So also in the same Brahmana (VII, 34, 9), the 
Prince Bhima is called Vaidarbha (of Vidarbha, modern Berar) and is 
said to have received instruction from Parvata and Narada regard- 
ing the substitutes for Soma juice. Prof. Macdonell’s Vedic Index says 
that Vidarbha occurs as the name of a place only in the 
Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana, where Māśalas (dogs) are 
said to kill tigers. Vidarbhi Kaundinya is the name of a teacher 
mentioned in the first two VamSas in the Brihadaranyakopanishad 
(II, 6, 3; IV, 6, 21). Vaidarbhi is the patronymic of a Bhargava in 
the Prasno-panishad. Prof. Macdonell sees a reference to Reva 
(Narmada) in the name Revottara that occurs in the Satapatha 
Brahmana several times (XII, 8, 1, 17; XII, 9, 3, 1). These are almost 
the only notices in the Vedic literature that in any way point to places 
south of the Vindhya. From this we may safely conclude that even in 
the latest period of Vedic literature represented by the Upanishads, 
almost the whole of the country south of the Vindhya was terra 


1 The Kavyddarsa of Dandi associates the city of pS with pgr Kings ‘ifie 
oa A STP VAERT JAT: UL. 114. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the Pundras of the Aitareya are identical with the JSF kings. 
t PUT: GST: WAT: ers Mea eye gea yaa Jantar 
Ser ATS: | 
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incognita. The river Narmada or Reva has always been regarded, us 
we shall see later on, as the dividing line between Aryavarta and the 
Deccan. Vidarbha lies on the borderland of Aryavarta ; and the 
Andhras and other tribes mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana most 
probably lived in Kalinga between the mouths of the Godavari and the 
Krishna. 


We are not in a position to fix the exact point of time when the 
peninsula of India became known to the Aryans of the north. Yaska 
in his Nirukta (not later than 500 B.C.) refers to certain customs ot 
the southern people. Whether he means the people of the Deccan is 
not quite clear. In times later than YAska’s, the people of the peninsula 
of India came to be called Dakshinatya and their country Dakshina- 
patha. In Panini’s Sitras, we do not meet with Dakshinapatha. But 
out of the numerous geographical names occurring in his Sitras, there 
are two that point to the southern portion of India. In Ashtadhydayi, 
IV, 1, 170 and 173 he refers to the two countries named ASmaka and 
Kalinga.” The Arthasastra (300 B. C.) of Kautilya, while giving the 
extent of rainfall in various countries, refers to the countries of ASmaka 
and Aparanta.* We shall see later on that ASmaka was the name ot 
the country round about the Ajanta caves. As geographical names 
have a tendency to persist, we shall not be quite wrong if we assume 
that Panini refers to this country. Kalinga is the country which corres- 
ponds to the northern part of the Madras Presidency between the 
mouths of the Krishna and the Godavari. The word Dakshinapatha 
is, however, found as early as the Baudhdyana Smriti which quotes a 
Gatha of the Bhallavins.* The Arthasastra of Kautilya contains an 
interesting discussion as to the relative superiority of trade routes 
radiating to the south from Pataliputra to those going to the north.* 


i See FARAH Ul 5 (Roth) SPNJHA Fa: yaya amari SAT 
a ofa maleects waar aM ad aT g AA area at 
aatacata aT fat mA.’ 

"AA-AAA REGAR? IV, 1:173- 

‘ SSA SAAS ' IV. 1.170 
erat NASM MA Aaa Aaaa amaA 

Aaaa AMAT A CMA BT HA SHOT T, p. urs. 

à manà (3AA edition ) I. 1. 29 and 31 AT Aretaat m- 
gare a | aaisa: gU gTa: saraaa Ta Se aT 

t ASÀ N ANAA, N ATEA- 
WT AA: | ARA A: NNA: FAATAA: 
giaa PLATT ZATIA V FTT VIL, p; 298 (text). 
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In the Mahabharata the word Dakshinapatha occurs frequently. 
In the Sabhaparva (31. 17) we are told that Sahadeva went 
to Dakshinapatha after conquering the Pandyas. From the 
Vanaparva we learn that Dakshinapatha was to be reached after 
crossing Avanti and mountain Riksha.t In the Bhishmaparva we are 
told that Nila, King of Mahishmati, with troops called Nilayudhas 
from Dakshinapatha fought on the side of the Kauravas (Cal. Ed. of 
1834, verse 575). Inthe Nanaghat inscription (No. 1 in A. S. W. I., Vol. 
V, p. 60) Vedisiri is mentioned as the king of Dakshinapatha about 
200 B. C. In the Ramayana, Dakshinapatha is enumerated along 
with Saurashtra (II, 10, 37). Patanjali (140 B. C.) in his Mahabhashya 
{on Panini, I, 1,19) says that in Dakshinapatha a great lake is called 
Sarasi instead of ‘‘Saras.?” In the well-known Girnar inscription of 
the Kshatrapa Rudradaman (150 A. D.) Satakarni is spoken of as the 
king of Dakshinapatha.* One of the Nasik inscriptions mentions 
Dakshinapatha (A. S. W. I., IV, p. 110). The Allahabad stone pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta (middle of the 4th century A. D.) men- 
tions several kings of Dakshinapatha vanquished by that brilliant 
Gupta Emperor.‘ It is not necessary to refer to writers later than the 
4th century A. D. Among ancient foreign books, it is the Periplus 
{1st century A. 1.) that first mentions Dakhinabades (Dakshinapatha).* 
Fa Hian (in India from 399 to 415 A. D.) speaks of a country called 
‘Ta-thsin’ Dakshina, which seems to correspond with the narrower 
sense of Dakshinapatha (for which see further on). He says ‘‘ Going 
two yojanas south from this, there is a country called ‘Ta-thsin’. 
Here is a Sangharama of the former Buddha Kasyapa. Itis construct- 


f Va mesa aga: Garay ANIA | 

adaa FT aAA TIT II 

oy AeA TENS: WISH q agam I 

as n 

q TUT AHA maA AETA | 

aa: gt a SMG SAH aana: A’ 
Vanaparva, Chap. 61, 23-24. 

This was said by Nala when leaving Nishadha. If properly interpreted these verses mean 

that while going from Nishadha to Dakshindpatha one had to cross the territory of Avant 
(Eastern Malva) and Riksha Parvata (probably the Satpura Range), that several rvads led 
from Nishadha to DakshinApatha and that Vidarbha formed part of Dakshinapatha. 


> AmA fe wera iÀ MA FAA Vol. I, p. 73 (Kielhorn) In 
another place he speaks of the Dakshinatyas as being very fond of aaa H Aaga 
ZNAMEN: Vol. I, p. 8. 

* L A. Vol. VII, p. 26a; A. S. W. I, I, p. 128. 

* See Cor, Ins. I., Vol. II, p. 7- 

> Seel A., Vol, VIII, p. 143. 
31 
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ed out of a great mountain of rock hollowed tothe proper shape. . 


e . « The country of ‘Ta-thsin’ is precipitous and the roads 
dangerous. 1” 


I have thus traced the occurrence of the name Dakshiņāpatha from 
the times of the Baudhāyana Smyşiti (500 B.C.) to the times of 
Samudragupta and Fa-Hian.? 


I shall next turn to other places in the peninsula of India referred to 
in ancient records. 


Katyayana in his Vartikas has several important allusions to places 
in the south. He mentions a country named Mahishmān (in his 
Vartika on Panini, IV, 2,87) and the Pandyas (in Vartika on Panini, IV, 
1,168). Is it too much to suppose that this country called Mahishman 
is identical with the Mahisamandala referred to in the Mahavaméa 
and with Mahishmati, a city on the Narmada ? The countries of Chola 
and Kerala are included in the Kambojadigana® and Kishkindha is 
inentioned in the Paraskaradigana (Panini, VI, 1,157). The edicts of 
ASoka furnish very interesting information about the peninsula of 
India. The 2nd Rock Edict mentions the Cholas, Pandyas, 
Satiyaputa and Ketala (Kerala) puta.‘ The sth Rock Edict speaks 
of the Rastikas and the Petenikas and the Aparantas.* Who the 
RAstikas were is not settled beyond doubt. General Cunningham thou- 
ght it to be a name of Surashtra (Kathiawar), The word corresponds 
to the Sanskrit word Rashtrika and may have been employed to denote 


+ See Beal's Fa-Hian, Vol. I, p. LX VIII. 


® The prevalence of the name of Dakshin4patha gave rise to the term Uttarapatha for the 
whole or some portion of Northern India. In the Harshacharita we read that Rajyavardhana 
was sent to Uttarapatha to vanquish the Hugas. (Bom. S. S. P. a10). In a Chalukya 


grant the Emperor Harsha is called the sovereign of JANNA J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. 
1 ea HAT TTTANT AA eH TMA TMT TTT TTT: 9s ATTA TANT: ). 
In another grant Pulakesi II is described as ‘ WATHAHAPSUATUTIA TCR ELA TTT 
ESATIA NAI: AIT: MITREA: (1. A. Vol. 8, p. 46). In the 
QZNTAR (Cowell, Vol. IV, p. 50, No. 454) a king HETEN is said to have reigned in TTT 
in the na district, A Buddhist inscription of the 10th Century has JANY for Northern 
India (I. A. Vol. 17, pp. 307-309). The gefta (9-41) and the IMAAT (9-2-16) refer 
to FATTY. Is ‘Otaraha’ in a:Nasik inscription (B. G. Vol. 16, p. 567; A.S.W.L, IV, p. 114) a 
STFA equivalent of WaT ? The Commentator of the STAGI identifies JAUTA 
with Bahlika (II 5. p. 129). Horse -dealers from JAQA are spoken of in the Parajika 
(Vinayapitaka, VoL III, p. 6). 


* RREA Fe TASTY,” MAR on 1V, 1,175. 


* See A.S W. IL, Vol. IL, p. €6. £ See A.S. W. L, Vol. II, p. 72. 
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the people of that country that afterwards came to be called Maha- 
rashtra, The Petenikas are generally regarded to be so denominated 
after Pratishthana (Modern Paithan). The words ‘Anye Aparanta’ 
occurring in the sth Edict at Khalsi, (irnar and Dhauli, if inter- 
preted as meaning ‘ other western countries,’ lead to the conclusion 
that the Rastikas and Petenikas must have been some people 
in the west. The 13th Rock Edict mentions the Cholas, Pan- 
dyas, Andhras, Pulindas and couples the Bhojas and Peteņikas 
(Petenikya at Khalsi) together.t The Bhojas ruled in the Berars for 
several centuries.” The V4rtikas of Katyayana mention the Bhojas 
as Kshatriyas.* The Bharhut Stupa (200 B.C.) inthe Central Provinces 
records in an inscription on one of the pillars of the railing a gift from 
Gorakhita (Gorakshita) of Nasik.‘ The Nanaghat inscription points 
out that about 200 B. C. the country about Junnar was the seat of 
civilization and Brahmanical culture. Patanjali in his Mahabhashya 
notices Kanchipura, Kerala, Mahishmati, NAsikya (Nasik) and Vaidar- 
bha.’ In the times of the Suttanipata we meet with the story that the. 
disciples of Bavari with their faces turned to the north went to Patitthana 
of Alaka first, then to Mahissati and then to Ujjeni.° The Periplus 
of the Erythrzan sea speaks of Pæthana (modern Paithan) and 
Tagara as two specially important market towns ot Dakhinabades 
(Dakshinapatha).7 Ptolemy also mentions Baithana as the royal seat 
of Ptolemaios (Pulumayi).® 


Taking all that has been said above about Dakshinapatha and the. 
notices of various places and countries in the peninsula of India, we can 
affirm that several centuries before the Christian era, the whole of the 
peninsula from Cape Comorin to the Narmada had been explored, that 
it contained populous and prosperous cities at that period and that it 
was divided into several well-organized kingdoms. 


I shall now try to point out the extent of the country known as. 
Dakshinapatha. The word seems to have been used in some cases for 
the whole of the peninsula from the Setu to the Narmada, as for 

2 See A. S. W. I., Vol. II, pp. 86-87. 

a Alera king of the Bhojas in Bhojakata and called ruler of the Seas submit- 
tedto WAY. See for references J. R. A. S. for 1908, p. 315. 

3 See Vartika, on Qfo IV, 1,8. 4 Cunningham’s Bharhut Stupa, p. 138. 

t anaa wi art Agee Titans. ’ 

® Vol. IL, p. 298 ( HAT, MEJA ); Vol. IL p.a7o (HTH); Vol. IL, p. 35 
(asni; Vol. DI, p.q ( aren ase TTA iR os: aT ) 


e See S. B. E., Vol, 10 (Part 2) p. 188. 


7 Schoff’s Periplus, p. 43, Se“ 51. ® M’crindle’s Ptolemy, p, 175 
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example in the grant of the eastern Chalukya King Vishnu-Vardhana 
Rajaraja I, which speaks of the founder Vishnu Vardhana as having 
conquered the seven and a half lakh Dakshinapatha ! between the 
Setu and the Narmada. So also in the inscription of Samudragupta 
Pishtapura (modern Pithapuram in the Madras Presidency), Eranda- 
palla (Erandol in Khandesh), Kanchi, Vengi and Devarashtra are 
included in Dakshinapatha, #.e., it covered the whole of the peninsula 
from the Narmada to Cape Comorin. The Puranas understand the 
word Dakshinapatha in the same sense. (See Vayu, Chap. 45,109 
ff.; Matsya, Chap. 114; Brahma, Chap. 27,54 ff.) But the word 
Dakshinapatha was usually understood as designating a more 
limited territory excluding Malabar and the Tamil countries and cover- 
ing a large portion of modern Berar, the Central Provinces, the 
Nizam’s Dominions and the whole of Maharashtra excluding the Kon- 
kan, #.e., the country a little below the Narmada and above the 
Krishn&.2, As Sahadeva is said in the Mahabharata to have gone 
to Dakshinapatha after conquering the Pandyas, it follows that the 
Pandya territory in the extreme south of India was not included in 
Dakshinapatha.2 The Vayu-purana mentions the -Godavari, the 
Krishna and others as rivers of Dakshinapatha rising in the Sahya 
mountain, but does not style the Tapi and the Narmada in that way. 
Hence it may be assumed that they were not looked upon by the 
author of that Purana as included in Dakshinapatha. The Periplus 
seems to have included in Dakhinabades all the country from Bary- 
gaza (Broach) to Naura and Tyndis, the first markets of Damitrica 
(t.e., the Dravida country). The term ‘Deccan’ in modern times 
is similarly employed to designate the whole of the peninsula from the 
Narmada to Cape Comorin.* The commentator of the Kamasutra 


1 Sce K. L, Vol. IV, p.305. ‘agaia miasa AnA MENATA. ’ 
uaar in his 1AA VI Act (Benares Pandit, Vol, 111 for 1868-70, p. 131) speaks of 
Reva (Narmada) as the dividing line between 3AA and gà $ m ko ANAT 
SLE AGI CAE bahi K È ife KLÈ RG LA 


* See Foulkes in I. A., Vol, 16 at p. 4; Bom. G. Vol. t, part a, P. 133, 

WT 3. 1618 AY eSTAT aa IFTA: 1 À rear a meng: Àt 
zomg | geane Fpa saa a eana g 
msi aa |’ 

4 See Schoff's Periplus, p. 44. 

5 În this sense, it is that part of TTT, which was beyond the pale of Aryavarta, The 
Baudhayana Smriti says ‘ The country of the ays lies to the east cf the region where 
the river Sarasvati disappears, to the west of the black forest, to the north of the mins 
mountain and to the south of RAA.’ ( s WMATA AHS TAT zA RH- 
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says that Dakshinapatha is the country to the south of the Narmada. It 
also more usually denotes the territory between the Narmada and the 
Krishna and pretty closely corresponds with Maharashtra when used in 
an extended sense.1 The term Dakshinapatha was thus applied in 
the centuries preceding and immediately following the Christian era 
to that territory which was also called Maharashtra in later times. 


MAHARASHTRA. 


I shall now take up the question as to the early notices of Maha- 
rashtra. The term Mahfarashtra as the name ofa 
country does not occur so far as is at present 
known in any record before the Christian era. It does not occur in the 
Ramayana nor in the Mahabharata ; though the Puranas mention 
the country of Maharashtra (Vayu, 45, 110 and Brahma 27, 55 and 
Markandeya, 57, 46, all of which put the Mahishikas or Mahishakas 
after Maharashtra ; while the Matsya, Chap. 114, reads Navarashtra 
before Mahishika), Probably the earliest unmistakable reference to 
MahfarAshtra occurs in the MahavamSa, the Chronicle of Ceylon, the 
traditional date of which is 459—474 A. D.? The Mahavamsa mentions 
that certain Theros were sent as missionaries to several countries by 
Moggaliputta Tissa in the 17th year ofthe reign of Asoka. ‘He 
deputed the Thero Majjhantiko to Kashmir and Gandhara and the 
Thero Mahadevo to Mahisamandala. He deputed the Thero Rakkhito 
to Vanavasi and the Thero Yonadhamma-Rakkhito to Aparantaka ; 
he deputed the Thero Mahadhammarakkhito to Maharatta; the 
Thero Mahdrakkhita to the Yona country.’*° Then again we read 
TAH WRIT Aaa ARAL AAT: a TAT I iaga TAR ” 
arama I. 1,27-48 ; S. B. E. Vol. 14, p. 147). Patanjali in hẹ Mahabhashya gives the 


same limits of agta. (‘SUTRA TeTRTRTA TT eRe 


Early notices. 


RATTA ' Kiethorn, Vol. 1, 475 and Vol. III, 174.) The WYATT l, p. aa) places 
aataa between the eastern and western oceans and between the area and the faq 


(sTramaras giaa garg Tira | arara HAAS AZAA: 1). The ATTA 
says * TATA: DTA ASAT: ’ 

1 See V. A. Smith's ‘ Early History of India,” Chap. 15, p. 423 (3rd edition); Aiyangar’s 
“Ancient India,” p, 29. Dr. Bhandarkar appears to take the term " Deccan " in this restricted 


sense in his History of the Deccan. . 
ê But Dr. Fleet holds that the AGT{Rl was composed between s20-sq0 A.D. Vide 


J. R. A. S. for 1907, p. 341. See also Introduction to the LAKEI by Geiger and Bode, 
P. XIL ‘ ATANA reigned at the beginning of the 6th century after Christ, About this time 
the HETAT was composed’, 

> Turnour's Mahavamso, p. 71; Geigers Mahavamsa Chap. XII, p. 82 and p. 85; sec 
also Vinayapitaka (Oldenberg), Vol. III, p. 314, the Samantapāsādikā, which ment the 


same countries and missionaries. 


42 
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‘the sanctified disciple Mahadhamma-rakkhito repairing to Maha- 
ratta preached the Mahdanarada-Kassapo Jataka’.t The Brihat- 
samhitā of Varahamihira (about 550 A.D.) mentions the people of 
Mahdrashtra*. Inthe Aihole inscription of 634 A.D. the Chalukya 
Satyasraya Pulakeśi II is praised as having attained to the position ot 
the overlord of the three Mahdrashtrakas.* The famous Chinese 
traveller, Hiouen Thsang, who was in India between 629-645 A.D., 
names Maharashtra as Moholach and gives very interesting and 
detailed information about it.‘ The Kamasiitra in a coarse way 
registers the peculiarities of the women of Maharashtra. The Prakrit 
grammar of Vararuchi refers to Maharashtri as the Prakrit par 
excellence. That the term Maharashtri, when used for a Prakrit 
dialect, must be connected with the country of Maharashtra is expressly 
stated by Dandin® (6th century A.D.). 


The above data go to establish beyond the possibility of doubt that 
from the 5th century at all events the term Maharashtra began to be 
employed as the name of a country. 


But the matter does not rest here. We can urge, though not with- 
out hesitation, that the name Maharashtra goes back to a few centuries 
before the Christian era. As the Mahavamsa is based upon 
ancient traditions, it is not unlikely that the names of the various 
countries mentioned by it as the centres of the proselytising activities 
of Buddhist Missionaries had come down to it from ancient times and 
were not invented by it. Then we have to note that in several inscrip- 
tions at Nanaghat, Bhaja, Karle and Kanheri (ranging from 200 B.-C. 
to 200 A. D.) male donors have the appellation Maharathi prefixed to 
their names and female donors are designated Mahdarathini.* The 


1 Turnour’s Mahavamso, p. 74. 


2 REHÈT (Kern's ed.) 10'8 * WÀ TUARAN: THR AET RETTET: ' 
3 LA, Vol 8, paf aAA a eaga aaaea 
TAT I? 


4 See Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. ass ff; Beal's Life of 
Hiouen Thsang, p. 146; Bom. G. I, Part II, p. 184 ; Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of 
India, p. 553 ff. 


2 RATE L 54 $ MENTED Tet THRE THA fag: ’ 
© See A. S. W. I, Vol. V, p. 60 (Nanaghat No. 1) Caleta rer, , 


Burgess and Bhagwanlal’s cave temples of Western India, p.a4 (Bhaja cave inscription No. 2) 
aiza AARAA EZAN; ’ sid. p. 26 (Bedsa ‘Cave No. 2) TEP THT 
ARAT MENSA &e.; ibid. p. 28 (Karle inscription No. 2) ‘ yga agaa 
aT ToTHe, ’ A. S. W. I, Vol. V, p.86 (Kanheri No. 29) ¢ ARIRNI ATH NETT- 
Bira, at J. B. B. R. A. S., vol. V, p. 153 we havea MERANA R. 
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bearing of this on the origin of the term Maharashtra will be discussed 
later on. Scholars like Dr. Stevenson and Dr. Bhagvanlal think 
that the terms ‘ Maharathi’ and Maharathini’ in these places mean 
‘great warrior’ and ‘ wife ofa great warrior’ respectively. But 
I submit, with great deference to these eminent scholars, that there 
are serious objections against their interpretations. In the first 
place there is mo great propriety in calling a person a 
‘Maharathi’ (great warrior) in making a brief votive dedica- 
tion. Moreover, if we scan the numerous inscriptions contained 
in the books referred to in the note above, we shall find that they 
generally register the donor’s domicile, his residence, his rank and 
position, his clan or family, his occupation, and his relationship by 
blood or otherwise to other people. In this light to interpret ‘ Maha- 
rathi’ as meaning ‘one who belongs to the country or clan of 
‘Maharatha’ would be very natural and appropriate. Besides it is 
not clear that all the donors to whose name the appellation ‘ Maha- 
rathi’ is prefixed were such persons as to deserve the high 
sounding title ‘ Maharathi ’» On the contrary some of them 
at least appear to have been persons of a more peaceful turn of 
mind. It will be seen from the inscriptions to be found at the 
places referred to above that the donor’s name is almost invariably 
preceded by a word denoting his place of residence in the ablative or 
by some derivative word co-ordinated with the donor’s name (wherever 
his place of residence or domicile is at all intended). There is no 
reason why this should not be so in the case of Maharathi or Mahara- 
tha, But the most formidable objection is that the interpretation 
entirely begs the question at issue. To those who affirm that the term 
‘Maharathi’ signifies a person of the country or‘clan of ‘ Maharatha’, 
it would not be a satisfactory answer to say that, as Mahf@rAshtra is 
specifically mentioned as a country only from the 5th Century A. D., 
the term ‘ Maharathi’ must be interpreted differently. The only way of 
making their interpretation doubtful would be by showing that in parts 
of India other than Mahar4shtra and in connection with persons who 
could not have belonged to Maharashtra, the term ‘Mahiarathi’ is used 
in Prakrit epigraphical records of the centuries immediately preceding 
and following the Christian era in the sense of ‘ great warrior.’ 

I think therefore it is possible (I do not use a stronger phrase) that 
Maharashtra was so called from about 200 B. C. (the age of the 
Nanaghat inscription) if not earlier. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME MAHARASHTRA. 
It is unfortunate that scholars are not at one as to the origin of the 
term Maharashtra. It was Molesworth who in this Marathi Diction- 
ary (Intro. page 23) started the startling theory that Maharashtra was 
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so called after the Mahars, one of the lowest castes among Hindus, the 
members of which are untouchable. The Rev. Dr. John Wilson lent 
the weight of his authority to that theory.! He quotes the Marathi 
proverb mq ate WA AEWaret ae in support of his opinion 
and compares the word with Gurjara-rashtra, Saurdshtra or Saura- 
rashtra (the country of Suras). The idea of these venerable scholars 
seems to be that the Mahars represent the aboriginal races of the 
present Maharashtra, who were vanquished by the Aryan invaders 
from the north and that the conquerors called the land the con- 
quercd aborigines inhabited after the latter. I frankly own that I fail 
to understand how the Marathi proverb supports the theory that 
Maharashtra is the country of Mahars. All that the proverb literally 
means is that the Mahars are to be found in every village 
and it implies nothing more than the expression ‘ black sheep’ does in 
English. This theory finds believers even now.? Oppert identifies 
the Mallas with the Mahars and says ‘‘ Maharashtra was also called 
‘ Mallarashtra, ’ the country of the Mallas. The Mallas are the same 
as Maras, who are better known as Mars or Mhars. Mhar was 
eventually transformed into Mahar; in fact both forms exist in 
modern Marathi. Two terms identical in meaning Mallarashtra and 
Maharashtra were thus used. The former dropped into oblivion and 
with the waning fortunes of the Mahars their connection with the 
name was soon forgotten and Maharashtra was explained as meaning 
the ‘ Great Kingdom’ instead of the kingdom of Mahars or Mallas * 
(‘on the original inhabitants of Bharatvarsha,’ 1893, p. 22, and foot- 
note). A more uncritical passage than this it would be difficult to find. 
Has Dr. Oppert brought. forward any single epigraphic record of the 
ancient Mahar kings of Maharashtra ? By what philological laws 
does he identify Malla with Mhār? Has he shown any ancient 
Sanskrit writings locating the Mallas in what is Maharashtra at 
present? Parvari, which Dr. Wilson identified with Ptolemy’s 
Pouravaroi, is not the name of a tribe but an official designation. It 
is the same as Patavari, the holder of a Patta, a royal or other grant 
on copper or a piece of cloth (¢.e., a village or other officer). Reliance 
is placed on what the Mahars say as to their being the original in- 
habitants. Granting that they are so, it does not necessarily follow that 
Maharashtra was so named after them. There are numerous scholars 
who dismiss this theory of the origin of the name Maharashtra as un- 
tenable. It is not explained how of all others it was the Mahars, 


' Seel A. Vol. HI, p. 241. 
2 See Baden-Powell in J. R. A. S. for 18y9, p. 303, foot-note 2. 
7 Eg., See Sir Walter Elliott in 1. A., Vol. 15, p. 768. 
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who are lowest in the social scale that gave a name to the country. 
In the case of the Gurjaras we can understand a country being desig- 
nated after them, as they were conquerors. Epigraphy has failed to 
bring forward the slightest trace of the conquest of Maharashtra by 
the Mahars at any period of history. There are scholars who would 
identify the Mahars with the Mihiras (Persian ‘Mihr’) and Maitrakas 
who were a branch of the Hinas that under Toramana and Mihira- 
kula overthrew the early Guptas in Kathiawar and in their turn met 
their match in the Senapati Bhatarka + of Valabhi. Granting for 
a moment the correctness of this identification, it is not clear how 
Maharashtra came to be called after them. Ancient history does not 
tell us when the Mihiras or Maitrakas overran the Maratha .country 
as they are sald to have overrun Sindh, Rajputana and Kathia- 
war. Ifthe Mahars were like the Maitrakas conquerors, no expla- 
nation is offered why they fell so low in the social scale in subsequent 
times. But the best reason for rejecting this theory of the identity of 
the Maitrakas with the Mahars and of Maharashtra being named 
after the Mahārs is furnished by the data mentioned above as to the 
times when Maharashtra came to be so called. The Hdnas under 
Toramana and Miharakula fought the Gupta Emperors in the latter 
half of the 5th Century A. D.? But we have already seen that the 
Mahāvamśa composed about the same time mentions Maharattha as 
the name of a country. Hence the term Maharashtra had come into 
vogue at least as early as the time when the Hdnas under Toramana 
were fighting Skandagupta. If we accept the theory that Maharashtra 
was so named after the Mahars by the Aryan invades in the dawn of 
the history of the Deccan, it is not unreasonable to expect that the 
earliest references to the country south of the Vindhyas should men- 
tion Maharashtra. Instead of the latter, we find such names as 
Asmaka and Dakshinapatha. Eminent scholars like Dr. Fleet think 
that the earliest mention of Maharashtra as a country is that in the 
Mahavamésa. But it can never be said that the present Maharashtra 
was conquered by the Aryan invaders only inthe 6th Century A.D. or 
thereabouts. Aryan culture had spread over Maharashtra several 
centuries before the date of the Mahavaméa. 


1 Oppert (in his book mentioned above p. 47) says that Mhairwara (Ajmere) and Marwar 
QUodhpur) are the ancient home of the Mahars. See I. A., Vol. 15, pp. 361-62, where the Mehrs 
are traced are Kathiawar even now and in Mervada in Rajaputana; Vide Bom. G. 1., part 1, 
p. 87, for the identification of Maittakas with Mibhiras, the Medh or Merh tribe ; Bom. G, L, 
part 1, pp. 135-36. Dr. Fleet (Intro. to Gupta inscriptions, p. 12) suggests that the Maitrakas, 


that is, the Mibiras, were the particular family or clan among the Higas to which AHOT 
and ARE belonged. But see against this J. R. A. S. for 1905, p. 4. 


23 See Cor. Ins, I, Vol. 3, pp. 54 and so0; Bom. G., Vol. I, part 1, p. 135. 
42 * 
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What then is the origin of the term Maharashtra ? Two solutions 
seem possible. The one is very ably set forth by Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar in his ‘Early History of the Deccan.’ ‘‘ The Rastikas or— 
according to Mansehra version Ratrakas, corresponding to the Sanskrit 
Rashtrikas, were very likely the people of Maharashtra, for a tribe of 
the name of Rattas has from the remotest times held political supremacy 
in the Deccan. One branch of it assumed the name Rashtrakdtas 
and governed the country before the Chalukyas acquired power. . . 
In later times chieftains ot the name of Rattas governed Sugandhavarti 
or Saundatti in the Belgaum District. Bhojas we know ruled over the 
country of Vidarbha or Berar and also in other parts of the Deccan. 
. - Just as the Bhojas called themselves Mahābhojas, the 
Rāshtrikas, Ratțtis,` Ratthis or Rattas called themselves Maha- 
ratthis or Maharatthas and thus the country in which they lived 
came to be called Maharattha, the Sanskrit for which is Maha- 
rashtra.1” 


This is one way of explaining the origin of the term Maharashtra. 
The only objection against this explanation is that the connecting links 
are rather weak. The Rashtrakfitas attained to the sovereignty of the 
Deccan only inthe 8th Century A. D. ; while the term Maharashtra 
came into vogue at least three centuries before that period. It is the 
Andhrabhrityas or Satavahanas, the Vakatakas and the Chalukyas 
that held the sovereignty of the Deccan in succession from 200 B. C. to 
about 750 A. D. With great diffidence I make bold to suggest another 
explanation of the term Maharashtra. Maharashtra means ‘ great or 
wide country’. From the remotest times of which historic records are 
available there was a great forest running through the peninsula of 
India variously designated Mahakantara or Dandakaranya or Maha- 
tavi. As the great forest came to be gradually cleared up and explored, 
as towns and villages sprang up, as population increased, this great 
tract of forest land came to be called Maharashtra as also Mahakan- 


1 Bom. G., Vol. I, part a, p 14% But sea.Bom. G., Vol. I, p. 385, note a, where 
Dr. Fleet criticizes the views of.Dr. Bhandarkar and takes Mahirathini as meaning ‘ wife of 


a great warrior ' and calls attention to such Marathi words as MEAT, zaro &c. His 
own view is that the TERZ S connect themselves with the Tat¢s of Rajputana and Kanoj 
and that Ratta is an abbreviation of RUA and not the original name of which mege 
is an amplification, as Dr. Bhandarkar thinks. See -Bom. G., I, 2, p. 384. There is much 
to be said in favour of Dr. Fleet's remarks that the forms Rathod and Rasbtrakdta can be 
easily shown to be closely connected according to the rules of philology. But the meaning 
he assigns to Mahirathi cannot be accepted for reasons given above. Besides history 


does not tell us that the Rathods became politically powerful at the time when the name 
Maharashtra was coined tor the first time. 
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tara 1. It was probably during the time of the Andhrabhrityas or 
Satavahanas that Maharashtra came to be so called (z.e., about 200 
B. C.). The Satavahanas were very powerful and their dominions 
extended from the Coromandel Coast on the east to the Ghauts on the 
west. Paithan was their capital in the western portion of the Deccan. 
There are many countries the latter portion of the names of which ends 
in Rashtra, the first portion being not always easily explicable. Kathia- 


1 See Pargiter's article on the Geography of Rama's exile in J. R. A. S. for 1894, p. 242. 
He comes to the conclusion that in the times of the Ramayana ‘ Dandaka appears to have 
been a general name which comprised all the forest from Bundelkhand down to the river 
Krishna’. According to the list of Tirthas in the Vanaparva (Chap. 85, 40-42) the Dangdaka- 
ranya seems to have been located somewhere between the Tapi and Payoshni onthe one 
hand and Central India on the other. Bom. G., Vol. a3, p. 378, says that eight 
places in the Bijapur District, such as Aivalli, Badami, Bagalkot, &c., are connected by 
local tradition with the Dandaka torest. The RamAyaga speaks of a city called Vaijayanta 


in Dapdakārapyas SOAS ona‘ TATED Hat cat ERL TÀ | 
laa waa qi qa AAN: Il’ Is Vaijayanta the same as Vaijayanti, the 
Byzanteion of Ptolemy? The Markandeya Purina enumerates the Vaidarbhas along with 
the Dandakas (Chap. 57,47 ‘ Yen} zoek: RẸ ’ ). The Periplus after referring to the region 
called Dakhinabades says ‘ The inland country back from the coast toward the east comprises 
many desert regions and great mountains; and all kinds of wild beasts, leopards, tigers, 


elephants, enormous serpents, hyenas, baboons of many sorts and many populous nations as 
far as the Ganges.” (Schoff's edition, p. 43, Sec. 50). Hiouen-Thsang’s travels contain a reference 


to a wild forest between Kong-Kinnapulo (RRT) and Moholacha ( ATTIE) ‘From this 
going north-west we enter a great forest wild, whers savage beasts and bands of robbers 
inflict injury on travellers. Going thus 2400 or 2500 Jf, we come tg the country of Moholacha’ 
(Beal's Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 255). Even so late an author as Hemadri locates 
Deogiri in'Seunadesa, which he says was on the confines of the Dandakdragya (Bom. G., I., 
part 2, p. a31). The Allahabad stone-pillar inscription of HYRJE informs us that the region 
called RETRATA formed a part of Dakshinadpatha (Corpus Ins., I, Vol. III, p. 7). The 
Khoh copperplate of HERTHAAPT ( HATA 209, i.e., 528-29 A. D.) speaks of GTT, 
father of Hah as governing Dabhāla (Bundelkhanda) with the 18 forest kingdoms. (Corpus 
Ins., III., p. 114). The gehia mentions a.country called aera in the south 


s Ecu AE ii kk TALIE k EILIS IG] Chap. 14, v.13. In the Uttarakāņda the 
ZIFRI is located between faq and aa and is said to have been originally a 
prosperous kingdom, ruled by @7~ the youngest of the hundred sons of FR4TH and reduced 
to a wilderness for his crime in committing a rape on the daughter of arta (Chap. 8, 
to, 18—19). The TACT describes the plight of king arses, who perished for * 
casting amorous eyes towards a Brahmin girl.» The co-nmentator says that his 


was the same as G7ERICGD. 
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war has, from very ancient times, keen named Surashtra.? We donot 
know for certain why it was called ‘a good kingdom’. Perhaps it was so 
called because it was a fertile or flourishing country. Some explain it as 
the land of Sus. But what people were called Sus, nobody can definite- 
ly say. In various epigraphical records we come across regions 
called Karmarashtra, Goparashtra, Devarashtra and Pirvarashtra, 
without being able to determine their exact location.? From the 
details furnished in the note below, it will be seen that all these four 
regions were included in Dakshinipatha used in the wider sense. 
Hence it is possible to derive Maharashtra as meaning the ‘ Great 
Country”. 


THE EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES OF MAHĀRĀSHTRA. 
It is difficult to assign exact limits to the extent of Maharashtra in 
ancient times. In modern times the exact boundaries may be ap- 


proximately obtained by taking the extent of the territories over 
which the Marathi language is spoken. On the west it extends from 


1, The Baudhayana Smriti mentions guz as a country with people of mixed origin. 
Vide page 616 above. In the Paginiya Siksha a ' Saurāshțrika woman ‘is referred to. Tke 


UNAN speaks of Aa: as the allies of QITA ‘ mamy ANTA Atara 
mma daan ater: Reyd: AT ATTAT: V AI 10.37 Ina 


Nasik inscription of Gotamiputra the Prakrit form Suratha occurs (J. B.B. R. A. S. vol. V., p, 35, 
41). In the Girnar inscription of QAF, anz is mentioned (A.S. W. I. Vol. II. p. 128). 
In the Junagadh rock-cut inscription of BEST (455 A. D.) we read * BAY ASAT HEAT 
Ty siren Surely’ (Cor. Ins. I. Vol. II., p. £9). A grant of yada of amii 
dated FHHTBAT 310 (629 A. D.) has QUÈ FIFI HEATA: ’ (1. A. vol. VI., 


p. 15) See Bom. G. Vol. I, part L, p.6. “Its earliest foreign mention is perhaps 
Strabo's (13. C. 50 to 22 A, D. } *Saraostus’ and Pliny’s (A. D. 70) ‘Oratura.’ Prolemy 
and the Periplus call it ‘Surastrene.'’? The Milirdaparta (S. B. E, Vol, 36 p. ait) refers to 
the people of Suratha. 


Ww A Rae, country is mentioned in an eastern MIA grant (I. A., Vol. ao, p. 106)- 

iti a seems to be Nasik, mat, son of wafag brother of the great KOZAL 
1], made a (grant of Balegriima in the MITE, district J. B. B. R, A. S. Vol. II, p. I., 12 ; 
J. B. B. R. A, S., Vol. 14, p. 26 and Fom. G. I. part 2. p. 185), Inthe {SGA Chap. 9. 
44, we meet with a country called ATE, ae is mentioned as a part of ziàr 
conquered by agame (Cor, Ins. 1., Vol. Lp. 7) V-A. Smith isinclined toidentify it with FETT, 
or a J. R. A. S. for 1897, p. 874). The Arang copperplate of SASHA 
records a grant of Pamva m the country of que, from OTYT and the Raypur copper- 
plate contains a grant of STANT in the wate, made from WTAQT (Corpus In. I, Vol. 
JIL, pages 191 and 196). 


3, Dr. Burnell (Introduction to South Indian Paleography, p. X) said that Rashtra was 
a mythological perversion of Ratta, which he held to be equivalent to Canarese and 


Telugu ' Raddi’ or ' Reddi.’ 
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Daman to Gpa ; on the north it extends partly to the river Narmada 
and in some places to the Tapi, which separates it from Gujarathi. 
From the neighbourhood of Gavilgad it turns eastward in the direc- 
tion of Betul and Seoni. From Nagpur it turns towards the south to 
Chanda and then to the west along the Painganga river, Then it runs 
south to the Godavari, from which in an irregular line it runs southward 
to Sholapore and Bijapur, from which it gets to the Krishna which 
separates it from Canarese; then it runs south-west and west 
to Goa.t The evidence of language for determining the boundaries 
of a country is, of course, a very uncertain one. For political and 
other reasons, Janguages often come to be spoken by people who 
originally belonged to a different country altogether and employed a 
different tongue. In spite of this drawback the boundaries within 
which a language is current furnish tolerably correct limits for the extent 
of a country. I hope to be able to show that the boundaries of 
Maharashtra from ancient times corresponded pretty closely with the 
boundaries of the Marathi language in modern times. 


From the list of countries contained in the MahavamSa to which 
Buddhist Missoinaries were sent by Moggaliputta Tissa, we can form 
some estimate, though necessarily vague, of the extent of Maharash- 
tra. The countries are Kasmira, Gāndhāra, Mahisamandala, Vana- 
visa, Aparantaka, Maharatta, Yona, Himalaya country, and Suvanna- 
bhúmi.* Out of these the four countries beginning with Mahisaman- 
dala clearly belong to the Deccan. Mahisamandala is the country 
about Mahishmati on the Narmada.* Vanavasa is the ancient king- 
dom of Banavasi (modern North Canara) and Aparantaka is the strip 
of land between the Sahyadri and the sea called the Konkan. So we 
shall not be wrong if we assume that ‘Maharatta’ was the country bet- 
ween the Narmada on the north, Konkan on the west and the kingdom 
of Banavasi on the South. This corresponds very well with the 
limits of Maharashtra as derived from the boundaries of the Marathi 
language (except that here Konkan is excluded). The Aihole inscription 
of 634 A. D. says that there were three Maharashtras which together 
comprised 99,000 villages.‘ What these three sub-divisions of Maha- 


1 Seel. A. Vol. I, p. 221, for limits of Marathi and Bom. G, Vol. 1, part a, Introduction 
to dynast’es of the Canarese Districts (for limits of Canarese); see Linguistic Survey ot 


India, Vol. VII, p. 1, 
2 See Geiger's FETE, Chap. XII pp. 3-5. 


> See Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S. gti p. 816 f andj. R A. S. (tgt2) p. 245 f; Mr. Rice, 
however, identifies Mahisamandala with Mysore ; J, R. A. S. 1911, p. 809 and J. R. A. S. igte 
p. 241 and is followed by Mr. Aiyangar in tis ' Ancient India,’ pe 77. Dr. Fleet's view seems 
to be the sounder of the twv. 


4 Sce page 622 above. 
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rashtra were we shall see later on. From several grants the villages 
mentioned in which can be satisfactorily identified we shall see that in 
ancient times the villages were at least as large as in modern times.! 
The probabilities are that the sites of villages were, if anything, larger 
in ancient times than at present. Population was not so dense as it 
is now. The same village was often split up into two in later 
times. Therefore we shall not miscalculate if we take the 99,000 
villages comprised in Maharashtra in the 7th Century as having been 
as large as the villages at present. Dr. Fleet says that there are less 
than 44,000 villages and hamlets in the whole of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, excluding Sindh and the Native States.? To allow room for 
99,000 villages, Maharashtra must have been at least double of this 
and must have extended up to the Narmada on the North, the 
Krishn& on the South, and far into the Central Provinces and the 
Nizam’s Dominions. From Hiouen-Tsang’s accounts, we see 
that Maharashtra was about 2400 or 25,00 li (#.e., about 400 miles 
according to Cunningham) * to the north-west of Kong-kin-na- 
pulo (@f*1gt) and that its extent was about 5,000 li(i."e., about 800 
miles).* He further says that the capital borders in the west on a 
great river and that going from Maharashtra 1,000 li to the west 
and crossing the Naimoto (Narmada) we arrive at the kingdom of Po- 
lukiechepo*® (Bharukachchappa, #.e., modern Broach). We are further 
told that on the eastern frontier of Maharashtra there was a rock cut 
Buddhist Vihara, which seems to have been the Ajanta caves, All 
these details point to the present Maharashtra excluding Berar and 
Central Provinces, as Ajanta is mentioned on the eastern frontier.®° Al- 
most the same details are given in Hiouen-Thsang’s life,” except that 
Broach is said to be to the north-west instead of in the west as in the 
travels. Inthe Balaramayana of Rajasekhara, we find that while 
Rama and Sita are on their journey from Ceylon to Ayodhya in the 
Pushpakavimana, Sugriva draws Rama’s attention to Maharashtra 
and Rama in his turn at the same moment pours into the ears of Sita 
a eulogy of Vidarbha and then refers to Kuntala as the seat of the 


1 See I. A. 17, p. 183-18; (Bagumra grant of Dadda II, dated Sake 4157.€., 492-94 A. D.; 
IL A, Vol. 17, p. 117-12.) (The Kalasbudruk grant of Bhillama III, dated Wh 948, 1025 
A.:D. in this case.) 

3 Bom. G, Vol. I., Part a, p, 298, n. 2. 

3 A.G. I. Appendix B. p. 573. 

* Beals Buddhist Records, Vola Il, p. 255, 

2 Beals B. R. Vol. Il, p. 257 

e Dr. Fleet says that the country called Maharashtra by Hiouen- Thsang would have 
been more appropriately called Kuntala in Maharashtra, Bom. G. vol, I. part 2, p. 355, n, 3. 

7 See Beal's Life of Hiouen-Thsang pp. 146-147. 
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dalliances of Cupid.+ Sita then breaks in by referring to Vidarbha 
as the home of Indumati the mother of her father-in-law Daéaratha ; 
while Trijata puts to Sita a conundrum about Narmada. Baja- 
Sekhara was himself a poet of Maharashtra, as he informs us that he 
was the fourth in descent from Akdlajalada, who is styled ‘Maha- 
rashtra-Chudamani’ in the first act of the Balaramayana. Maha- 
rashtra, Vidarbha and Kuntala are here referred to as ifin one breath 
and as being below the Narmada. Alberuni (about 1,000 A. D.) says 
‘marching from Dhar southwards you come to the valley of Namiyya, 
7 farsakhs from Dhar; Mahrattadesh, 18 farsakhs; the province of 
Konkan and its capital Tana on the sea coast, 25 farsalths.2” 
From this we see that even in Alberuni’s day the Konkan was 
not included in Maharashtra, which extended southwards from 
the Narmadé. The commentator of the Kamasitra says that 
the country of Maharashtra lies between the Narmada and the 
Karnatic. 

The foregoing discussion gives us a pretty clear idea as to the extent 
of Maharashtra. The Konkan was generally not included therein. 
In the present essay also, I shall not, as a rule, go into the details of the 
geography of the Konkan. But from the most ancient times, the 
ports of Konkan, such as Sopara and Chaul, were the scenes of the 
greatest maritime activity which brought the Konkan in intimate touch 
with foreign nations of the West. The parts above the Ghauts were 
in close connection with the ports, towns and cities of Konkan as is 
evidenced by the inscriptions in the Nanaghat and other passes in the 
Konkan. The Konkan was also politically in close connection with the 
country above the Ghauts. Northern Konkan was a portion of the 
kingdom of the Kshatrapas of Valabhi and also of the Satavahanas. 
The Chalukya Emperors Kirtivarman and Pulakesi II are said to have 


4 Benares Pandit Vol, III for 18870, p. 239 ff (10th Act) asta: aaa, ans 
agga: . wa: — ae fateare ae ferent a aaa TRE a 
aga CH IT | Tata ay Tay Tea Bed a aT 
asa ga Ta fraa: arada: 0 ve fet aiana 
Riema: | Feat saaaraat feet RRA: || v4 atar— 
aR soon à qag RA egadl . Aree REE 
te wilt ad gaa iat a am mAsa aA 1 
amig. 


2 Alberani (Sachau Vol. I, p. #03.) 
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vanquished the Maurya Chiefs of the Konkan.1 The Silahara 
Chieftains of Thana acknowledged themselves to be the vassals of the 
Rashtrakitas of Malkhed. Though the history of the Konkan is thus 
closely interwoven with that of Maharashtra, yet, as from the most 
ancient times the Konkan was looked upon as a unit by itself and is 
distinguished from Maharashtra by physical and topographical pecu- 
liarities, I have deemed it necessary to exclude the Konkan from treat- 
ment in this essay as far as possible. ? 


The Rashtrakatas of Malkhed wielded the sovereignty of Maha- 
rashtra from about 750 A. D. to 973 A. D. Their dominions and those 
of the later Chalukyas of Kalyani are often referred to (especially 


1 Aihole Inscription in I. A. VIII, p. aga. 
` A PN 
iaig aqasi: | 
REAA ATASE: N 
2 In the Puranas TEs, is distinguished from IQA and from the country 
between the FZT and the ATG}, Inthe THM, ABE, Ae, HET, TAART 
ond adaa aredistinguished. See Bom. G. Vol. I., parta, p. 134, for this information. 
That JGA usually means the Konkan admits of little doubt. The afer of EAEg 


says that the quantity of rain that fallsin JUFA is immeasurable as compared with the 


rainfall in Avanti and Aśmaka and places the 3f and the Himalayan regions on a 
level as regards raintall. In Kanheri Inscription No. 24 (A. S. W. L, Vol. V., p. 84) we read 


fay eaim ie acOPaa ater so ie a aaa. 
Here we see that the husband of ast was NAR the ruler of 37QQ]=q and that she 
hailed from GATT near modern Bombay. Asoka's sth edict mentions the Aparinta:; 
( aaa ), but whether he means the Konkan is not clear. The Milindapapha mentions 
Aparantaka (S. B. E., Vol. 36, p. a11). REPITA, afaqg Chapters 217-218 describes afa 
as going from Trey to IMA, thence to ATS, thence to lame and then to IH. 
In the inscription of EGAT , INUA occurs as the name of a single country distinct from 
guz and the other countries enumerated in it (A.S.W.L-Vol. II, p.128). We saw above that the 
ACEN] mentions HJAR ; EGIA] says that TY, after conquering ae (Malabar) 
received the submission of the 3]79U[-q king and then proceeded for the conquest of the 
Ota by the land route. See taa | IV, 5a-sy). From the description it is clear that 
according to aneera, AFA was between the wester: ocean and the Sahya mountain 
(see Verse 58). The RART of @TeQT4q registers some peculiarities of Aparantika 


women. By 3{9U-q Dr. Fleet understands the Konkan, Northern Gujarat, Kathiawar, 
Kutch and Sind. (J. R. A. S., t910 p..427). But this opinion of Dr. Fleet seems to ignore the 


indications offered by the sta UNIS, the Aer, the (gia and the inscription of 
EZART. 
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‘in the grants of their opponents) as Rattapati or Rattapadi 7$ lakh 
country.’ There isa sharp conflict of views as to the meaning of 
this latter expression.? The Imperial Gazetteer (Vol. X, page 291, 
note) says that these numbers (occurring in such expressions as Ratta- 
padi 73 lakh, Gangavadi 96,000, NolambavadiI 32,000, Banavasi 12,000, 
Toragalé 6,000, Kundi 3,000, Konkan goo, etc.) refer to their revenue 
capacity or to the number of their Nads (or districts). Mr. Rice thinks 
that the numbers denote revenue value and apparently indicated 
nishkas. Mr. Aiyangar (Ancient India, p. 78, foot-note) thinks that 
these numbers either indicate the revenue or income or sometimes 
the quantity of seed required. But Mr. Aiyangar does not tell us the 
purpose for which the seed was required. Dr. Fleet is of opinion 
that the numbers reler to villages, in some cases grossly exaggerated. 
Mr. Narsimhachar (sec J. R. A. S., 1912, p. 708) brings to notice a 
new inscription of 902 A. D. from Bandalike, which speaks of the 
Mahasamanta Lokateyarasa as governing 31,102 villages, comprising 
the Banawasi 12,000, the Palasige 12,000, and Manyakheda 6,000, etc. 
The view of Dr. Ficet seenis to me to be the right one. In a grant of 
the Silara prince Aparajita of Thana, Konkan is expressly said to 
contain 1,400 villages.* We cannot say that taxes were usually 
collected in money ; it was rather the reverse. Besides the numbers 
attached to various districts remain unchanged for centuries together. 
It cannot be said that the revenue never Muctuated for centuries ; but 
t is very probable that the number of villages did not vary from century 
to century. Moreover, there is nothing to show what the standard ot 
value was with reference to which these numbers were given and that 
that standard was uniform from Dahala (Bundelkhand) to southern 
India.* Hence it is better to assume that the numbers refer to 
villages and hamlets. In that case Rattapadi, the dominion of the 
Rishtrakatas, would be very extensive indeed und would stand for a 
country very much larger than Maharashtra. 


‘ See Bom. G. Vol. l., a, p. 341, Note 2. In the araen grant of 1008 A. D., the 
second king of the later gAs at Fay is described as ruling over qet and the 
records of his GT opponent amaaa describe the latter as the conqueror of the 7} lakh 
country. See above on afararsey. Aspurious @] inscription of Sake 261 uses the rather 
strange collocation ‘ Ruler of a 7§ lakh country containing 12,000 villages in the WHA’ 
L A., 15 ,p. 177. 

a See J. R. A. S. 1902 p. 707 (Dr. Viesn). 

+ VideẸE.l, Vol. Ill. pp. 207, 274 ‘ Bae TAMT A ea Aa:— THe. 
An inscription of Hanhara in Mysore of the time of the Kalachurya Biyjala of Kalyan 
speaks of the founder FA as having obtained possessicn of the g lakh Dahli country, 
cea Chedi in Central India. Bom. G. Vol. I., a, p .468. 
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MOUNTAINS OF MAHARASHTRA. 


The Puranas contain long lists of the mountains and hills of India. 
The traditional number of the principal mountain ranges is seven. 1 
Out of these we are concerned with the Vindhya and the Sahya. The 
Vindhya runs along the Narmada and thus is on the northern border 
of Maharashtra ; while the Sahya furnishes the western boundary of 
Maharashtra almost throughout. The Anugita mentions these two 
mountains along with others.? The Vayupurana gives a list of 
subsidiary mountains,* one of which, Krishnagiri, the modern 
Kanheri hill, may be mentioned here, although it falls outside the 
limits of Maharashtra as defined above. The Brahmapurana * (Chap. 
27) gives a long list of mountains, none of which can be definitely 
located in Maharashtra. The Bhagavatapurana also gives a very 
long list in prose (V, 19, 16). It mentions a Devagiri after Sahya. 
It is not clear by what name the Satpura range between the 
Narmada and the Tap! is referred to in the Puranas. It may be 
the Riksha Parvata, one of the seven principal ranges or it may have 
been included under the Vindhyas. Mr. Nundolal Dey identifies the 
Vaidirya mountain with the modern Satpura range.* The Rama- 


2 Vayupurana, Chap. 45, Verse 88. 


2 S.B. E., Vol. VIII, p. 346 ( Agat Chap. 28) TAT, TTT, Her, =N, 
Agaa, Aa, Å (modem Nilgiri, UTA, VSI, AT, WRU, Asa, 
are mentioned as the principal among mountains. Is free the same as that mentioned by 
ASTE in Wia 4. s9, or is it the same as the ERIE I (Tirahgu in the Nasik Cave 
inscriptions) mount near Nasik ? 

3 Vayupurana Chap. 45, vv, 89-92. 

pN ~ £ 
BSCS: GAMA RÀ gaT: 
` x 
qarqa agaa HAE: QAAN N 
Gare aR: eras: N 
kd 
qR tadsaq wa a | 
FAJE: THAT: (FT: vl ) FANS: FIAS: | 
ATATIA IASA A TTA W aras 

5 See his geographical dictionary of ancient and mediæva! India, p. 7. Papini mentions 
Vidûra ‘Aqua :! (IV. 3°84) from which came the valuable stone Iå. Tastes 
comment on this runs ‘ THRE MEM T TA Ara fe Me nnana A 


fagt ma &c.’ Vol. II, p. 313. Â mountain called 3E4PRAT is described as being on 


the Ae] in thelist of Western Fs in the TTY (Chap. 896). 


4 
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yana in several places speaks of Sahya as a very extensive range. 
Coming to epigraphical records we have a list of mountains in one 
of the Nasik inscriptions of Gotamiputra. The mountains mentioned 
are Himavat, Meru, Mandara, Vijjha, Chhavata, Parichata (Pariyatra 
modern Aravalli range including Mount Abu), Sahya, Kanhagiri, 
Mancha, Siritana, Malaya, Mahida (Mahendra), Setagiri, and Cha- 
kora.?” In several Nasik inscriptions, the hill on which the Pandu- 
lena caves are excavated is called Tiranhu Pavata, ‘Trirasmi Parvata’ 
in Sanskrit.* In several inscriptions of Western India various donors 
are styled as coming from Sadagiri or Sadagiri. It may stand for the 
Salsette Hills.* The hill on which the Kanheri Caves were excavat- 


a 


ed was called Kanhagiri or Kanhasela in the prakrit and PTT 
in Sanskrit. In the cave temples of Western India, there are 
inscriptions mentioning several isolated hills ; e.g., the hill near the 
Bedsa caves seems to have been called Marakuda (Marakita in Sans- 
krit) and the hill Manamodi near Junnar appears to have been designa- 


1 ERS t37 ATAA PATS Bal NITIAN’ | See also verses 72, 76. 

a See J. B.B. R. A, S. Vol. v, 41 and also Bom. G. Vol.16, p. 550. IGE GEOI stands for 
Raia- the faq and RTT mountains. The RAJAA seems to be a portion of the 
fang near aiar or the Sātpurā range. arteera mentions RATA as a mountain near 
Het ( TY V. 44). The IWAJU (see below) makes the rivers ATTY, TAIT, fared at 
rise inthe RA, That qq was in Malva seems clear from the geda 
mre TAU aR Aad | aaas A n mAT- 
Rea: qaaa: Wo aAa AeA aA Mgao |” Chap. 69'i 1-12. 
Buhler prefers the form Una. It is suggested in J. B. B. R. A. S. V. p. 51 that 
Wa and faite (? area) may be Nilgiri. According to Bombay G. Vol. 16, p. 632 
ARE is Ts in Telingana. What is aef is not clear. Dr. Bhagvanlal takes it 
to be Tete. Is it er or qefit ? THT is also mentioned az a mountain in the 


passage of the FOG quoted above. 
2 See Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 16 inscriptions Nos. 3, 5, 18, &c. 


4 See Burgess and Bhagvanial’s inscriptions from cave temples of Western India, p. 4 
(Kuda Ins. No. 1) ‘ Hepes Asa AAT GAA ASTHSTA HATE &c.; the same 


words in inscription g (at p. 9 ibid.); but in No. 19 we read qernae MERE 
BEATA ZETA’ &c. Seealso J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. V, pp. 170-71. Modern Salsette 
~“ 


NANI 


was called {Z9{63; Vide the inscription of the Konkan qaa anA ovf Sake 
1109 (1187-88 A. D. ), where the village Mahavali (modem Mahuli) was said to be included in 


qZ U. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XII, p. 333. 

5 See A.S. W, L, Vol. V, p. 79 (Kanheri Ins. No. r5 of the time of UIGIGRGI ARI 
aramir): I. A., Vol. 13, p. 133 (Ins. of Sake 765, ie., 843-44 A.D of JEA the TEA 
of Konkan ( FEÀR ). 
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ted Manamukada.' The Buddhist Jatakas and other works in Pali 
contain some passing notices of hills in the Deccan. In the story ot 
the two merchants of Sunadparanta we read of a hill called Mudugiri 
on the seashore near Suppara (modern Sopara) on which Punna 
dwelt for some time, whence he removed to Mailigiri which was not 
far from Mudugiri.? The only other hill mentioned is Sachabadha 
on the northern water shed of the Narmada when going from Sopara 
to Sewet (Sravasti). Ptolemy mentions seven mountains in Intra- 
gangetic India.* They are (1) Apokop, called Poinai Theon, said to 
be the Aravalli hills; (2) Mount Sardonyx (the present Satpuda) ; 
(3) Mount Ouindion (Vindhya) ; (4) Bettigo, a peak of Malaya: 
(5) Adeisathron, to the west of which Ptolemy locates both Baithana 
(Paithana) and Tagara; (6) Ouxention, the castern continuation of 
the Vindhya, which M’Crindle identifies with Rikshavanta; (7) 
Oroudian mountains, (which Yule identifies with Vaiddrya), the 
northern section of the Western Ghauts. Kālidāsa when describing 
the conquering expeditions of Raghu refers to a hill Trikdta in Apa- 
ranta (Raghu 4'59). Itis not possible to identify this hill. Dr. Bhag- 
vanlal thought that Trikdta refers to certain hills near Junnar (B. G., 
Vol. I, p. I, page 57). To take Trikuta as the name of a city (as done 
in B. G., Vol. I, p. 2, page 13, note 5) in this passage does nol 
seem to be correct. 


As to mountain passes, very little information :is available. But 
there can be no doubt that some of the present passes in the Western 
Ghauts must have been also in use from ancient times. As we are 
told in the accounts of Greek writers that Barygaza (Broach), Soup- 
para, Kalliena (Kalyan) and Semylla (Chaul) on the Western Coast 
were emporia of trade to which merchandise from the whole of India 
was brought for being carried to the marts of the West, and as we 
have stories of merchants proceeding from Sopara on the Konkan 
Coast to Sravasti, the passes that connect these coast towns with the 
cities above the Ghauts must have been much used routes even before 
the Christian era. Merchandise must have flowed to Sopara through 
the Thal pass and must have connected it with Nasik ; and the Malsej 
and Nana pass would have brought it in close communication with 
Junnar and Paitham. Inscriptions and cave remains at Kondana, 
Jambrug, and Ambivli in the Thana District and at Karle, Bhaja and 
Bedsa in the Poona District establish that the Bor pass was much 


x See Burgess and Bhagvanlal's cave temples of Western India p. 26 (Bedsa No. D and 
A.S. W. L., IV, p. 89., No. a and p. 46, (Junnar No. 14). 

2 See Hardy's Manual of Buddhism (and Ed.), p. 267 and Foulke’s Article in I. A., 
Vol. 16, p. 49. 

a See M'Crindle’s Ptolemy, pp. 75-78. 
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resorted to for purposes of trade between roo and 600 A. D. The 
same holds good of the Kumbharli pass connecting Chiplun and 
Dabhol with the ancient district of Karahataka (modern Karad). 


THE RIVERS OF MAHARASHTRA. 


In the Mahabharata we have perhaps the most copious list of the 
rivers of India. But it is of doubtful authenticity. The Vayu and 
Matsya Puranas agree remarkably in the list of rivers enumerated by 
them.? The Brahma Purana had a similar but slightly different list 
before it.* The Padma Purana (Chap. 6) enumerates the rivers of 
India in a confused way without specifying the mountains from 
which they rise. And so does the Bhagavata Purana in prose 
(V., 19°18). In an inscription of Ushavadata, son-in-law of the Ksha- 
trapa Nahapana, (Nasik No. ro, and I. A. 12, p. 27 and J. B. B. R. 
A. S., Vol. V., p. 49) we come across the rivers Barnasa, Iba, Parada, 
Damana, Tapi, Karabena, and Dahanuka, out of which the Tapi alone 
falls within the limits of Maharashtra as defined above. In the 
Ganaratna-mahodadhi of Vardhamana we meet with more thana 
dozen rivers ending in the affix ‘ vati’ ; but unfortunately none of them 
can be unmistakably identified. * 


We shall now take up the larger rivers of Maharashtra from the 
Narmada southwards and then enumerate some of the lesser ones. 
The epigraphic records mention many small and insignificant streams 
which I shall pass over. 

Narmada.—The earliest reference seems to be in the Satapatha 
Brahmana ê where we read of a priest called Revottara Patava 
Chakra Sthapati. Revais another name for Narmada.¢ We know 


‘PST Chap. o°14-36. The MITĂ has a similar list (Chap. 9, 18-23). 

* QJ Chap. 45 vv. 102-104 ‘art caret Aen ag a treat at 1 
Fa vL Boar) ai Va aE: Saat Arar Fa memi Ent ara 
TAT | ARITA TA: WHET: IPN: TATA TAT Fo Joya Iy | 
THAT Sar aa DT N I AAA NRG: IN; See 
ARTI Chap. 114 vv. 27-29. 

* WGI Chap. ao vv. reg | THT gemaa AN AAAS: | aT TAHT 
Afa atte ad) warden Bat: ya: ad A at: | Aer 
AeA FAP | ATTA TT: Be. See also Chap. 27. 


* See MAARI] (Eggeling?) p. 170. 
5 S. B. E. Vol. 44, p. 236, 269—272. 


© But itis strange that the amaa gT V. 19°18 (mentions the Reva and Narmada) 
separately. 


43 
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from Buddhist stories that Naga kings on the Narmada requested 
Buddha to leave his footprint, which is said to be still visible in the 
Yon country ; and that from the river Buddha went to the rock 
Sachabadha.' In the Vanaparva, the Narmada is mentioned (Chap. 
85"9). Ptolemy refers to the sources of the Nammados in the Ouin- 
dion range.? In the Brahma Purana the Narmada is said to spring 
from Vindhya, while the Matsya Purana makes it rise from the Pāri- 
yatra. The latter Purana contains a Mahatmya of the river(Chap. 186 ff). 
In the Meghadûta Kalidasa says that the Reva comes into view from 
the Amra-Kata hill and that it is to be seen straggling down the slopes 
of the Vindhya.* In the Saptagat? of Hala, the author speaks of the 
Reva as possessing qualities that transcend those of other rivers.‘ The 
Brihatsamhita mentions the Narmada as under the influence of 
Mars. The Amarakosha mentions several synonyms of Reva or 
Narmada. Hiouen Thsang tells us that after crossing the Naimoto 
(Narmada) we arrive at the kingdom of Polukiechepo (Bharuka- 
chha i. e., Broach). ê 


Tāpíť.—īn the Mahābhārata the river Tāpî seems to have been 
called Payoshni. In the list of Tirthas in the South, the highest 
praise is bestowed on the Payoshnt and it is spoken of as the river of 
King Nriga.” But the Puranas clearly distinguish between the 
three rivers Tapi, Payoshni and Nirvindhya. These three arẹ said to 
spring from mountain Riksha according to the Brahma-Purana; 
while the Matsya and Vayu make them rise in the Vindhya. Ptolemy 
mentions the sources of a river Nanagouna as being in the Ouindion 
range.° M’Crindle ‘(p. 158) identifies the Tapi with the Nana- 
gouna. The Tapi is included in the list of rivers enumerated in the 


2 MCrindle's Ptolemy, p. 102. 

2 HAGA Verse ig ‘Tat gSA Aa fates 1 

+ SNA TEST THAT Foot RAN Hes ACT | aog fa Lary ae fa 
ad TM Hla TAT AAT VI. 78. 

* Kern's qaia Chap. 16-9. 

* Beal's Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 257. 

z qai s uate a Rama aaia | wade agaer A 
fae n a aft ae aAA MARA AT: | agii aa TTI 
are FOR: n s ga: aia: al gM: aAa: | Ao Aa: 
wal aera fe AAT AA N o 


© M'Crindle’s Ptolemy p. 103. 
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inscription of Ushavadata (see above p. 637). The Gathdsaptasati 
speaks of the holy banks of the Tapi (III, 39). The Brihatsamhita 
speaks of the sweet waters of the Tāpî.* The Payoshnfis a feeder of 
the Tapi which after running underground for,some distance falls into 
the Tapi at the town of Prakasa, 25 miles north-west of Dhulia in the 
Khandesh district.? Nundolal Dey identifies the Nirvindhya with the 
Painganga. But this does not seem to be correct. In the Megha- 
dûta the poet tells us that the river Nirvindhya was to be met with on 
the road from Vidisa (Bhilsa) to Ujjayini.* 


Godavari.—This river surpasses in sanctity the Krishna and may be 
styled the most sacred river of Maharashtra. We have quoted several 
passages about the sacred land of the seven Godavaris. The river 
Godavari is mentioned in the Suttanipata as running through the 
country of Assaka (Asmaka).‘ In the list of sacred places in the 
South, we find that the Godavart is mentioned first as a holy river 
(Vanaparva Chap. 88.2). In the Ramayana we have frequent poetic 
descriptions of the scenery on the banks® of the Godavari. The 
Brahmapurana devotes about a hundred Chapters (70-175) to the 
Godavari and the sacred places on it. In one place we are told that 
the banks of the Godavari are the most charming country in the 
world.¢ The Matsyapurana also says the same.” The SaptaSati of 
Hala refers to the river Gola at least a dozen times and is very 
enthusiastic in its praise, The Brihatsamhita ° says that the Godavari 


l Aa fara aatat oat a ae AANS n TERN 612. 

2 Bom. G., Vol. XII, p. 466 note. Butin the HEMNA it seems that the QAT is 
ATT itself, as the adjective AHAM in the passage quoted sie clearly indicates. 

* RAGA Verse ao. € fA: A Wa TARA: are, ’ 

4 Fausbill’s edition, Verse 977 and $. B. E., Vol. X part 2, p. 184. 


5 See APARE Chapters rs, 16, etc. 


a ARTIT Chap. a7, versesaaas f MAEA AR AT aA mera aÅ 
qam aaa a À AAA: ATG e aA NA: |’. 
See the same verses in HIRVSA 57-44-45 and AA 45. 112-13 (slight variations). 

1 RETT ero E PMMA BA aT aad aA a aÀ 
FAM E RÀ Aa: n a Aa a aR ma: | aA 
afn an Raan: a aa gA Aadama: 1 aA gÀ 
AAA AY HATA: 1 Bri. S. 16'9, 
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is under the influence of Mars’. In the Buddhist story of Bavai, 
who was the former Purohita of Mahakosala and then of Pasenadi, 
we are told that a residence was built for Bavari on the Godavari when 
he wanted to becomea recluse. Alberuni speaks of Mandagir on 
the banks of the Godavari, 60 farsakh (from Alispur it seems).? 
An inscription of the Yadava king, Ramachandra, dated Sake 1193 
(1271-72 A. D.) records a grant of the village of Vadathana on the 
northern bank of the Godavari and calls it the ornament of Seuna- 
desa.* It seems that the territory watered by the Godavari was named 
TR. * 

Krishna.—The Vishnusmriti mentions a Tirtha, the Southern 
Panchanada, by which the commentator Nandapantdita understands 
the five rivers Krishna, Vena, Tunga, Bhadra, and Kona.* The 
Mahabharata speaks of the Krishnavena. ° 


2 Hardy’s Manuel of Buddhism p, 346. 
2 Alberuni (Sachau) Vol. I, p. 205. 


1. A. Vol. 14, pp. 314-315- 

aem aA A a on ANAIRT: M. 
V. 4-75. commented upon by IXI. According to the Kāsikā 
(Benares) the name of the country referred to by the rule is SaMaa, 
Itis to be noted that the HUTARCARIE (III 5-97) refers to the elephants 
of IZAA as having drunk the waters of the seven Godavaris after he crossed the fact 
and the ACSI ARA ae fet ÄTA: | MARRARA- 
Fafa I’. The Mahabharata, while dwelling upon the merit to be secured by bathing at 
various sacred places, comes to @UMMGAL aler Sirparaka “OUNAC AAT 
Prat Faas: 1 aaran Aas A aÀ W’ ( TAIT Chap. 8s. 44). 
In the AAY (7°19) aamaac is mentioned as a TG $ aaa şa matt 4 
TAAA | AANTHS TA WAT A SAA AC: I Butinthe MSTATAN of 
TAVAT (Vol IT] of Benares Pandit for 1868-7.) we are told in the roth Act that the 3173s 
dwelt in the seven MAIAÜ, then the river RIAC, and the country of AERTE are 
described. JUA: (alana era ) 2a aA AA wae TA 
sa Se FCA aadA amaA areata aÀ 
AT: 1l Verse 70. 

> S.B. E., Vol. V p. 259- 


ë amà 9a; alsrqa as. 
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The Vayupurana and Bhagavata mention the rivers Krishna and Vena 
separately ; while the Brahma and the Matsya combine them into one 
as Krishnavena.t~ The Vena and Krishna are mentioned in the 
Vishnupurana.? A grant of the Šilāhāra chieftain Marasimha of 
Sake 980 (1058-59 A. D.) speaks of the Krishnavena in the Mirinja- 
deSa (modern Miraj). * The village of Kadaladamavada ( Kurund- 
vad in the S. M. country) onthe confluence of the Krishnaveni and 
Bhenast was granted by the Yadava Emperor Singhana in Sake 
1136 (1214-15 A. D.).* The Vikramanakadevacharita calls it Kri- 
shnaveni or Krishnaveni.* 


Among the lesser rivers the Vena deserves the first place. Pargiter 
akes the Krishnavena mentioned in the Vanaparva (Chap. 85°37) to 
be a tributary of the Vena (which he identifies with the Waingang4) 
north of Nagpur. The Brihatsamhita several times mentions the 
Vena or its banks and it gives us the interesting information that Vajra 
diamonds were found on the banks of the Veņā.? The Brahma- 
purana speaks (in Chap. 77°5) of the confluence of the Krishna, 
Bhimarathi and Tungabhadra as a very holy place conferring mukti 
on mortals." The river Bhimarathi appears to be the Bhima that 
falls into the Krishna.® The Brihatsamhita calls it Bhimaratha?°, 
A village called Alandatirtha on the southern bank of the Bhimarathi 
was granted by the grandson of Satyasraya (Pulakesin I); see J. B. 
B. R. A. S., Vol. II, pages 1, 11 and I. A., Vol. 19, pp. 303-304. 
The Kasikavritti (on Panini, IV., 2, 85) mentions a river 


* AQ, Chap. 2013 and Acey 114. a9.... At AB] 27.35 we have HVAT, The 
ANIT (V. 19) reads EMNIN. 
* Wilson's V. P. p. 184. The waters of the HV] are described to be always salubrious 


m the Aay. 


* Burgess and Bhagvanlal's Cave temples, p. 104- 


1 See J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. ta, p. 7. 
* See lV, 36; XIV, 13 and 71. 


J.R. A.S. for 1394, pp. 231, 244. 

+ geralea Chap. 4 26; 16. o; 30. 6 3m Aad Ariaqind q 
NIIF’ li 

+ gem AA a g g aR 1 Agi aa aa TT BARE TTA M 


* See AYIYI Chap. 20. 13 and 27. 35; aig 45. 104; WOA 114.29, 


To Chap. 16.9. 
L3 + 
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Bhimarathi. The river Bhimarathi and Paundarikapura (Pandharpur) 
on it are mentioned ina grant of Krishnayadava dated Sake 1170 
(1249-50 A. D. in this case)! A grant of the Rashtrakata 
Govinda III, dated Sake 730 (808-09 A. D.) speaks of the village 
granted, viz., Rattajjuna having as its eastern boundary the river 
Sinha.? This is the river Sina, a tributary of the Bhima. The 
river Malaprahari (modern Malaprabha that fallsinto the Krishna) 
is mentioned in a Yadava inscription of Sake 1145 (1223-24 A. D). 


The river Varada (modern Wardha in Berar) is said in the Malavi- 
kagnimitra to have been fixed as the boundary between the kingdoms 
of Yajnasena and Madhavasena by Agnimitra, the second Sunga 
sovereign. The Nalachampa speaks of a country called Varadatata. 
The river Vainganga in the Central Provinces appears to have been 
referred to as Benna or Vena. In the Seoni copperplate of the Vaka- 
taka Pravarasena I], we have a grant of the village of Brahmapiraka 
in Benna-Karparabhaga. This district appears to have derived its 
name from the river Benna, which from the situation of the village 
granted and the place where the plate was found seems to be the 
Vainganga. Inthe list of Tirthas in the Vanaparva the pilgrim’s 
course is made to run along the Godavari to its junction with the 
Vena and then northwards to the junction of the Varada with the 
Vena.‘ 


POLITICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS. 


In the Aihole inscription of 634 A. D. we are told that there were 
three Maharashtras.° What these three main divisions of Maharash- 
tra were the inscription does not tell us. But it seems that Vidarbha, 
Maharashtra proper (i.e., the country from Khandesh to Satara) and 
Kuntala were the three countries intended to be designated as the three 
Mahardashtras. This surmise derives support from the fact that the 
limits of Maharashtra as discussed above extended from the Narmada 
to the Krishna. The fact that the Balaramayana of Rajasekhara groups 
the oountries together lends further support to this surmise.* I have 
referred above to the notices ot Vidarbha in the ancient Vedic literature. 
Vidarbha was a very powerful and prominent kingdom from ancient 


2 1, A. Vol. 14, p. 7% 

2 See I. A. Vol. VI, p. 68. 

* J.B. B. R. A.S. Vol. 12, L. 24. 
4 See FATT 85. 3%35- 

5S See I. A., Vol. VIII, page 241. 
ë See above p. 640. 
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times. The poets of Vidarbha surpassed those of any other part of 
India, and their style came to be called Vaidarbhi even so early as the 
6th Century A.D.? We hear the echo of a war between the Magadha 
Emperors and Vidharbha in the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa. 
Agnimitra, the son of Pushyamitra, the first king of the Sunga dynasty, 
reigned at Vidis& in the second and third quarters of the second 
Century B.C. He proposed marriage with Malavika, whose brother 
Madhavasena had a quarrel with his cousin Yajnasena, king of 
Vidarbha. When Madhavasena was on his way to Vidisa in Malva, 
Yajnasena’s general imprisoned him, but his councillor Sumati and 
sister Malavika escaped. Agnimitra demanded the release of 
Madhavasena; but Yajnasena agreed to do so only on condition that 
his wife’s brother, (styled Mauryasachiva in the drama) keptin impri- 
sonment by Agnimitra, be released. Agnimitra vanquished Yajnasena 
and Vidarbha was divided between Madhavasena and Yajnasena, 


* The ARINA mentions the Jas among fighters in the great war. faa 
occurs in the list of countries inthe MISHTG (0. 64.). In the QXT (272.3,) we are 
told that f4@¥q was a very religious nation € Te qa FG Raama Fa: 7 
In the AcfqAUIF Chap. 44, we learn that King Jyamagha had a wife Chaitra frem whom 
was born arà, whose sons were AA, EIEC and mN (v. 36). Re 
had a son fA from whom the AG kings took their name (v. 37). In the AIAAJUN 
(9,24) we read that jaca had three sons HR, HA and TATE, the sth in descent from 
the latter being Af, Inthe {FPF (Wilson, Vol. 4, p.67 ff.) we arc told that 
ÍAR had three sons HA, AAA and SAGE, RA was the ancestor of the Wiss, 
Fira was the father of aig, the progenitor of the Ña kines. In the gia 


(Langlois, Vol. I, p. 165) Aat is similarly made father of ma, alae and SMN; 


. =~ . 
but it makes mate the son of a second airs, Great grandson of SIRT. In the 
Vedabbhajataka (Cowell's Jatakas, Vol..1, p. 121 acharm called Vedabbha is said to have 
been known to a ATR] whose pupil the aera was. Both are said to have come to 


the country of Cheti ( af 2 ) and met with soo robbers. Kalidasa uses the word 
ECAR CT ( Tyra 5 39, 6r and 7. 29) for the people ot faa, From Kālidāsa's 
description it appears that the aR had to be crossed while going from TRA 
to the capital of raza (which was gza according to y rz. 

3 RARĂ L ge. areata Ai mi: GAA: We 1 aa 


aes wha AÀ [1 
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the Varada (modern Vardha river) being the boundary between their 
kingdoms. The Daga-kumfra-charita, ( VIII Uchhhvasa ) mentions 
six feudatory kingdoms of Vidarbha, vís., ASmaka, Kuntala, Mur- 
ala, Richika, Konkana and Sāsikya (Is it Nasikya?). The Bhojas 
ruled in Vidarbha ( Raghuvamga, V., 39-40 and Dasa-kumdara- 
charita VII). Even the Mahābhārata tells us that Bhishmaka king of 
the Bhojas in Bhojakata, and called Lord of Dakshinatyas submitted to 
Jarasandha.1 The Bharhut Stupa has an inscription commemorat- 
ing a donation from a nun of Bhojakataka.? The Bhojakata * 
kingdom is mentioned in the Chammak copper-plate of the Vakataka 
Maharaja Pravarasena Il.* Thus we see that from very ancient 
times Vidarbha (modern Berar and the country beyond it on almost all 
sides) was an independent and powerful kingdom, but during the time 
when the Chalukyas of Badami, the Rashtrakitas of Manyakheta and 
the Yidavas of Deogiri wielded sovereign power, Vidarbha* came to 
form part of Maharashtra. 


The country of Kuntala was also well known from very ancient 
times. Its exact boundaries are a matter of great difficulty. Dr. 
Burgess says that ° Kuntala stretched from the Narmada in the 
north to somewhere about Tungabhadra (or further) in the south, 
having the Arabian Sea for its border on the west, and reaching the 
Godavari and the Eastern Ghauts on the north-east and south-east. 
But these boundaries are much too exaggerated, as they would make 
Kuntala embrace the whole of the peninsula except the southernmost 
part of it and would leave no room for Maharashtra or would make 


t Se AA yaa “CapTgHENE War EA at 1 Ra- 
TOM AAT HUSA i AAT ARTA: WT MARAISI | 
SMR ATT TST MAT: WATE 1”. WATTS (Chap. 3163) describes how TAT 
came in his career of conquest to AlAH king of RMA. 


+ Bharhut Stipa (Cunningham), p. 123. 

a V.A. Smith identifies ara with the fort of Gavilgad near Elichpur, J. R A. S., 
1914, P. 330- 

* Cor. I, Vol. I, p. 235. 

5 The modern name Varhāda seems to connect ıtself with Varaditata. in the Nala- 
champ of (JARANE weread ‘ARTSY AAAA HEREA | AT- 
area at A AÀ a qA W’ 666. Itis possible that the word HERTE, 
is used here as the name of a country and then the poet's meaning would be that that portion of 
NE called GCIs is a land of heroes. 


* ALS. W.L, Vol. IM, p. 73. 
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the latter its sub-division. But we have seen that Maharashtra was a 
separate country from at least the 5th Century A. D., and that Badāmi 
was its capital in the 7th Century. In my opinion, Kuntala may be 
roughly described as the country from the Bhima and Krishna to some 
distance beyond the Tungabhadra and included Kolhapur and the 
other Southern Mahratha States such as Miraj, Belgaum and Dharwar 
districts, a portion of the Nizam’s dominions and of the Mysore State 
and North Canara. It will be seen from the quotations given below 
that the modern districts of Belgaum and Dharwar were the heart ot 
Kuntala. Mr. Rice defines Kuntala as the country between the Bhima 
and the Vedavati, bounded on the west by the Ghauts and including 
the Shimoga and Chitaldurg districts of Mysore, Bellary, Dharwar and 
Bijapur and certain tracts in the Nizam’s dominions.* According 
to Dr. Fleet Kuntala included Banavasi in North Canara, Belgaum 
and Harihar in Mysore, Hampi or Vijayanagar in the Bellary district ; 
to the north of these places Hangal, Lakshmeshwar, Lakkundi, Gadag 
in Dharwar; further to the north Belgaum, Saundatti, Manoli, 
Konnur in the Belgaum district ; Pattadakal, and Aihole in Bijapur 
and still more to the North Terdala inthe Sangli State, Bijapur itself 
and Kalyani (see Bom. G., Vol. 1, part 2, p. 431). When the Vakatakas, 
the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakitas and the Yadavas were at the height 


of their power, Kuntala formed part of their dominions and so came 
under Maharashtra.” 


pea: 

2 In the AGIA, FAFs are referred to: WATI 9°59. One of the inscriptions at 
Ajanta recites that the PEIER king GAGA, son of BAA, conquered HATS 
andthat another @HlZH king ERAN conquered FAS, AAT. BSF, HA, 
fg, BE and MA (Burgess and Bhagwanilal's cave temples, p. 70 ; J. B. B. R. A. S., 
VoLVIII, p. 57 ; A-S.W. 1, IV, p. 124; J. R.A.S. 1914, pp. 324. 327). The HITGA of RENAA 
(Chap. 3. p s4) referstoa gemaan f gi Hee: MaA: Waareat 
medi meaai ( TATA )’ We have seen above that according to the agma Ra 
FAS was under the kings of ZÑ. The Yewür inscription of the ABIAMHAMVA 
or JAAT dated Sake 99 (A. D, 107778) inorms us that through Heats flowed the 
aural,‘ aena Rea: 1 grasa Fei Rust 
MBAR: N’ AALAHT mentioned as the first of the HEAT kings of Banavasi is said 


to have brought 18 AIQAs from Abichchhatra and established them in HUG, which 
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As for the part of the country excluding Vidarbha and Kuntala as 
defined above, we are confronted by several names. It seems that a 
portion of modern Khandesh, Nasik, Ahmednagar and part of Berar 
and the Nizam’s dominions went by the name of Asmaka in very 
ancient times. In the Suttanipata, the country of Assaka (Asmaka) 
is placed on the banks of the Godavarl.* The Dighanikaya speaks 
of the earth being divided into 7 territories, one ot which was Assaka 
with its capital Potana ° (isit Paithan ?). One of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions of Gotamiputra, in the list of countries conquered by that king, 
separately mentions Asaka (Asmaka}, Anūpa (Capital Mahishmati on 
the Narmada, see Raghuvaméa, 6, 37 and 43) and Vidabha (Vidarbha).* 
In the Chullakalingajataka (Cowell, Vol. III, p. 1, No. 301) a king 
Assaka of Potali in the Assaka country is referred to.* Inthe Ajanta 
caves there is an inscription which reads ‘ for the spiritual benefit of 
Bhawviraja, the minister of the very glorious ASmakaraja, . . . also 
for the good of his mother and father, did Buddhabhadra cause this 
Sugata’s abode to be constructed.*’ In the Dasakumaracharita the 


included Banavasi (I. A., Vol. X, pp.aso and 253). In an inscription of Gomka dated Sake 1045 
(1123-24 A.D.) we read ‘There where Bharatavarsha appears is situated, appears full of 
charms, the great country of Kuntala ; and in that land shines the great district called Kigdi 
and in the heart of this district, the Teridāla twelve shines’, etc., (I. A., Vol. 14, p. a1). Teridala 
is a town in modern Sangli State. An inscription, daled Sake 1069 (1147-48 A. D.) makes 
Narugunda (in the modem Navalgund Taluka of Dharwar district) one of the 18 Agraharas 


‘ 
in the district of Belvolain eqs, An inscription dated Sake 1110 (1 187-88 A. D. in this 
case) refersto Toragale as situated near the river ABA and as a district of JAS 


(LA., Vol. XIL, p. 98) The Maa FRIES of Halebid in Mysore is said to have fought 
with ths Deogiri Yadava, Jaitrasimha at Lakkigundi (now Lakkundi in Dharwar district), 
to have defeated him and to have secured Hed (I. A., Vol. II, p. 300, the inscription is 
dated 1114 Sake, #-e., 1192-93 A.D.) A Ratta inscription of Sake urge (1229-30 A. D.) speaks 
of tbe district of Kindi as part of HAV (J.B. B., R. A. S., Vol. X, p. 273) and places 


Sugandhavarti ‘modern Saundatti) in the midst of the plain of the Kiindi 3,000 (p. 28:1). A 
grant of the Yadava Kanhara dated Sake 1171 (1249-50 A. D.) makes Huvvalli (modern 


Hubli) a part of the district of Kuhugdi ia Pads, Why the country was called eq 
cannot be definitely explamed. 1 suggest a tentative explanation. The warriors from this 
country were fond of or experts in wielding the aA (lance) or perhaps the men of that 


country were fond of long hair. 

1 See Fausböll's Edition, Vol. V, 977, and S. B. E., X (and part). p. 184; also Hardy's 
Manual, p. 346. 

2 See J. R. A. S. (1907), p. 653, whence the references are taken. 

3 J.B. B. R. A. S., Vol. V., pp. 35, 41 ; Bom., G., Vol. 16, pp. 541, 550. 

« Is Potali the same as Potana above ? 

= J.B. B. R. A.S., Vol. VII, No. aa, pp. 61-62, and Burgess and Bhagwanilal's cave 


temples, pp. 77-78. 
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Agmaka chief is spoken of as a neighbour of Vidarbha and as fighting 
with the king of the latter on the Narmada.1 From Bhamaha’s work 
on rhetoric we learn that a poem called ASmakavaméa'was claimed to 
have been composed in the Vaidarbha style.” In the Brihatsamhit4, 
Aémaka is mentioned several times, sometimes along with Tripura 
or Vidarbha.* From all these data, we come to the conclusion that 
from the centuries preceding the Christian era up tothe 6th century 
A. D., at all events, the country from Khandesh up to the Godavari 
was called ASmaka ; probably had Paithan as its capital and included 
Ajanta in it.‘ We shall see later on that the Andhrabhrityas or 
Satavahanas, whose capital was originally at Dhanakataka (Dharni- 
kotta or Amravati on the Krishna) found it necessary to have a capital 
at Paithan in the west in order to be better able to stem the rising tide 
of Kshatrapa aggression. 


The same country or at least a large portion of it came to be called 
Seunadesa in later times under the Yadavas. A Yadava chief named 
Seunachandra, son of Dridhaprahara and grandson of Subahu, is said 
to have given his name tc this country and founded the city of Seuna- 
pura in Sindinera * (modern Sinnar in the Nasik district) in a grant, 
dated Sake 991 (1069-70 A.D.). An inscription of the Yadava Rama- 


a TATA THT RT Ted aA ( frei 
TT) Oa and then OPT ASAT ATA AA TA- 
AS WATCH AMAL |. . AAT Taz: MJ- 
Gears frratisag | SÀ ara: amia | maT art 
THETA AAW] | TAA ACTS paea- 
rar a NSA ” | 

aq armada aqua neat | ae ae ÀT 
arad ANTA i? WTAE L s 

a Chap. s39 ( FT); oar ( RÀ). 


* Dr. Bhagwanla! identified Aśmaka with Khandesh; wide I. A., Vol. 16, pp. 98, 99. 


5 1 A., XII, p. 11g Sindinera seems to be the same as Sindinagara said to be the capital 
in the Kalaebudruk grant of Bhillama III, dated Sake 948 (roas A. D. in this case); see I. A. 
Vol 17, pp. 117, 120. 
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chandra, dated Sake 1193 (1271-72 A. D.), records a grant of the village 
of Vadathana on the northern bank of the Godavari and calls it the 
ornament of Seunadesa.! In-the Vratakhanda of Hemadri, we are 
told that Deogiri was situated in Seunadesa and that the latter was 
on the confines of Dandakaranya.?, The Pratéparudra Yasobhdshana 
speaks of the Yadava kings of Seunadega.* The Kakatlya king 
Prataparudra (1295-1323 A.D.) is said to have vanquished the Yadava 
king of Sevanag that had crossed the Gautami river (Godavari). From 
this it appears that Seunadesha extended from the Godavari northwards 
to Degiri (modern Daulatabad). * 


Before proceeding further, it is better to say a few words on the 
terms used to denote the divisions and sub-divisions of a country in 
our authorities. The commonest or most usual term for a country is 
Deéa as in Seunadesa. Another generic term for a country met with 
in the Puranas and other Sanskrit works (like the Dasakumara- 
charita) is Janapada.” The Amarakosa gives Desa, Janapada 
and Vishaya as synonyms.® It must be said at the outset that 


1 4. A, Vol. 14, pp. 314-15. Between Seunachandra and Bhillama. Illi, six kings 
intervened. 


3 Bom. G. vol. I, part `, pp. 231 and sia. At page 231 it is suggested that the name 
Aenea is preserved in the modern Khandesh between which, it is said, there is a close 


resemblance. One fails te see how ay came to be converted into Gf, Isit possible 


that Khandesh was so named after the King Kanha Sadavahana (See Nasik Inscription 
No. 22) or better still after Kanhara Yadava of Deogiri (see J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IX, p. 246, 
for a gragt of-his). It may be that the country came to be so called on account of jts 


dark soil ( HMA changed into FTCA from which Khandesh is an easy corruption.) 
. “laa aaaea wal a Pao da 
Tawa AA gga | on arafedex ge fa ar 
mA AeA agaaa TEs ” || TART 
p. 146 of the Balamanorama series; ‘UY GTQ FARTMIAAT: menaz- 
AEE AA MARATEA T | Ga ATATA- 
HATA AA Rea RA Aan AT a A? 
ABSEAHAARCT P- v6. In another place wehave € YTCTAUT: ği: ? 


P- 133- 
* Seethe remarks of Dr. Fleet in I. A., Vol. 30, p. 518. 


* Seo eg. JFJ, Chap. 45'109; HA 114; AAJN 27.54- 


+ Aaa aA a, 
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ancient usag, is not uniform in the employment of terms denoting a 
country and its sub-divisions. I shall try to give what appears to be 
the general usage about cach term and note the exceptions if any.? 
In doing so I shall illustrate my remarks by naming most of the known 
sub-divisions of Maharashtra. 


In epigraphic records we often come across the words ‘ Rashtrapati’ 
(ruler of a province), ‘ Vishayapati’ (lord of a district) and 
‘Gramakita’ (head of a village)? From the order in which the 
terms occur it is clear that Rashtra is a division larger than Vishaya.° 
In the inscriptions of Southern India we meet with the terms Manda- 
lam, Nadu and Ur (township) which correspond to Rashtra, Vishaya 
and Grama. The word Mandala is often employed in the same sense as 
Deśa or Rashtra, e.g., in Mahishamandala (for which, sce above p. 621.) 
But the Sahy4drikhanda, that hangs loosely on to the Skandapurana, 
says that a Desa comprises 100 villages, that a Mandala is equal to four 
Deśas and that a Khanda comprehends a hundred Mandalas.* At all 
events Mandala was larger in extent than Vishaya or Bhukti.* The 
term Desa,though generally applied to such large tracts as Maharashtra, 
Karnataka, is sometimes used for small ones. For example in a 
grant found at Goa, dated Sake 532 (610-11 A.D.) the district of 


1 See Dr. Fleet’s note on these terms for political divisions in Corpus I, vol. III., p. 3a, 
n y 


2 Seel. A, Vol. VIIL, p, 20 (grant of a33 Agea, dated Sake 999, i.e., 


` 
1077-78 A.D. and LA., 12, pp. 249, 252 (grant of VERT aia V, dated Sake 855, f.e., 
933-34 A.D.. 


2 Theterm TB seems to have sometimes been applied to territories that could not 
A 
have been very large. For example, TUE ’ the present Nasik District (for which sec 


` 

above). Butin a grant TRUE itself is termed a jaya (J. B. B. R. A. S., IL, 
P. 1, 1a). The Milindapagha (about 430 A. D.) mentions countries called Nikumbharattham 
and Vilâtarattham (S. B.E., Vol. 35, p. 43). The latter cannot be identified. The former was 


probably Khandesh. We have inscriptions of a Nikumbhavamsa that began to reign in 
Khandesh about 1000 4. D. See I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 39. 


o Cama Aaa Barge aves | UMS ARAE AES! A 
Het’? n WREE (Ed. Gerson Da Cunha) TUM Chap. 4. The Rag 


is, it must be admitted, a very late work and is not of much authority in settling questions 
of ancient History and Geography. From the Cambay plateof A. D. 930, we see that 


s 
nueg was a sub-division of Desa (E. 1., Vol. VIL, p, 40) : aeaaeai- 
aana Ama. ’ 


5 |, A., Vol. 15, p 107, where.' Paniyakagrama in the Srivastibhukti, belonging to the 


Valayika-vishaya in t IAKS ? is refered to. 
33 
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Khetahara (modern Khed in the Ratnagiri district) is termed 1! Desa. 
Similarly we have the term Deśa applied to the tract about Mirinja 
or Mairinja (modern Miraj) and Kundi (modern Belgaum and 
Dharwar).” We have seen above that Vishaya is a division less than a 
Mandala and it seems that it was less than a DeSa.* The term Vis- 
haya is, however, often applied to such large tracts as the Konkana.* 
We find the terms Desa and Vishaya indiscriminately applied to the 
same tract of country.” Vishaya seems to have been a larger divi- 
sion that Āhāra ê and Patha or Pathaka.? The exact relationship 
between Vishaya and Bhukti is not quite clear. Bhukti is certainly 
less than a Mandala.* ` In some places it seems that Bhukti was 
larger than Vishaya.® Whatever the relationship may be, there are 
indications that Bhukti was comparatively a small division. In the 
Samangad grant of Rashtrakita Dantidurga, dated Sake 675 
(753-54 A. D.), we meet with Koppara 500 as a Bhukti.2° [n the 
Paithan plates of A. D. 794 we read of a grant by the Rashtrakita 


1 J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X, pp. 348, 365. 
2 See J.B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIII, p. :ı (grant of the Silāhāra Mahāmaņdalesvara 
Gaņqqdarāditya, dated Šake 1032, 5.6. sr1011 A. D,) for ARa 5 L A., Vol. 16, pp. 15, 24 


(Kauthem grant ot fA II, dated Sake 930) for pART. 


> A grant of TERE MT NI, dated Sake zzo has * MfN ATAN- 
anya: ITA: ? UL A., Vol. 11, p. 155, 159) 


* See for ARTA (L. A., Vol. 13, pp. €5, 67) a grant of the TERE DEIKER 
PRT, dated Šake 810 ʻ.e., 888-89 A.D., and I. A., XI., p.293, for a quotation from the 
AREIA in Prakrit ( FHMTTT, &c. ) 

We have a Karahatakindi-vishaya. (See Burgess and Bhagwanlal’s Cave Temple:, 
p: 102); While we had gA also above. 

e Seo J.B. B. R. A.S. Vol. 16, pp. 1,3 where in the Naosari grant we read sieaas- 
aran sAn AÀ. ? 


7 L A, Vol. XV, p. 140, speaksof a ' FERRO” inthe MABSIAYRA and 
attached to the AIRI AIA which belonged to the ‘ maA. : 


See I. A., Vol. 15, p. 107 quoted above. 
o See Cor. I., III, p. 213, the De>-Baranark Inscription of Jivitagupta IL, where we 


havea MERITA in TRAP. See I.A., Vol. a1, p. 97, where the Amg‘ichhi grant 


of Vigrahapaladeva III records a gift of some land in Kotivarsha-vishaya in the Puydra- 
vardhana Bhukti; the Mungir plate of Devapaladeva in the same volume (p. 253) records 
a grant of the village of Meshika in the Krimilavishaya of the Shrinagarabhukti. 

10 LA., XI, 108. 
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king Govinda III of a village named Limbaramika in the Saraka- 
cheppa twelve in Pratishthana-bhukti. (E. I., Vol. III, p. 103). As the 
Godavari is one of the boundaries of the village granted, Pratishthana- 
bhukti here means the district round Paithan. In the Radhanpur 
grant of Rashtrakita Govind III of Sake 730 (807 A. D. in this case) 
we read of a Rasiyana-bhukti * (Modern Rasin in the Ahmednagar 
district). The word Bhoga (derived from the same root as Bhukti) 
was employed to denote a territorial division. The Satara copper-plate 
of Vishnuvardhana I (the founder of the eastern Chalukyas) registers a 
grant of the village of Alandatirtha in the Srinilayabhoga, on the 
north of the Agrahadra of Anopalya and on the south bank of the river 
Bhimarathi (I. A., Vol. 19, pp. 303, 304). Dr. Fleet identifies Alandatir- 
tha with Alundah, five miles north-east of Bhor and not with Alandi 
in the Poona district which is on the north bank of the Indrayani. 
An Āhāra as a sub-division was less than a Vishaya as we have seen 
and larger than a Pathaka. A grant of Siladitya VII dated in 447 of 
the Gupta-valabhi era (j.e. 766-67 A.D.) speaks ofa village Mahila- 
bali in Uppalahetapathaka in Srikhetakahara (modern Kaira district 
in Gujrat).? Besides the abovementioned Khetakahara in Gujrat, 
we find the following Ahdras, viz., Govardhana * (modern Nasik 
district), Kapura* (probably on the sea coast in Konkan), Soparaka * 
(modern Sopara near Bombay), Māmala è (modern Maval in the 
Poona district), Kheta * (modern Khed in the Ratnagiri district). It 
will have been noticed that many of these divisions termed Ahara go 
so back as the first century of the Christian era. Patha or Pathaka 
was less than Vishaya and Ahdra. We come across a Paithanapatha ° 
(modern Paithan), a Kalapakapathaka in Surashtra ° (modern Kathia- 
war), a Kashiparapathaka in Varanasivishaya, *° and Uppalaheta- 
pathaka 7? in the Kaira district. Sthalt seems to have been a division 


1 LA. VI, 59 

2 See Cor. l, III, p. 171. 

3 Nasik Inscriptions No. 3, Bom. G, Vol. 16, p. 555. 

4 Nasik Inscriptions No. 12, Bom. G. Vol. 16, p. 572. 

5 A.S. W. L., Vol. V, p. 76 (Kanheri Inscriptions No. 5). a 

e In an inscription at Karlem, dated in the 19th year of Vasishthiputra’s time for which 
see J. B. B. R. A. S., V. p. 54, Vol. 18, pe 462. 

7 See J. B.B. R. A. S. Vol. X, p. 365, grant of the viliage cf Karellika by the ruler of 
Revatidvipa, dated Sake 532 (610-11 A.D.). 

a Kanheri Inscriptions No. 5, A. S. W. I., V., p. 76. 


» L A. Vol VI, p15 (grant of MAA [of Valabhi, dated in SÍNA zro 
ien 62930 A.D.); J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol X, p. 79 (a grant of YCAA II of ABT era 426 


i.e. 645-46 A.D.). 
10 I, A., Vol. 15, p. 140. 
11 See above. 
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larger than Petha.1 In the Khoh copper plate of Maharaja Samksho- 
bha of the Gupta era 209 (528-29 A. D.), we meet with a Maninaga- 
petha. Patta seems to have been a term for a division of a country. 
A copper plate of Maharaja Hastin of the Gupta year 163 (482-83 A. D.) 
records a grant of Korparikagrahara in ‘ Uttarapatia’,* Santak 
seems to have been another territorial subdivision.* Bhāga as a 
term for a territorial division occurs in the Seoni copper plate of the 
Vakataka Maharaja Pravarasena II, where we read of a Vennakar- 
parabhaga * (which must have been near modern Elichpur). Kam- 
pana ° (sometimes written as Gampana) as a term for a division occurs 
very frequently. We read of a Kundarige Kampana which formed 
part of the Kandi 3,000. A grant of the Kadamba Jayakesin I of Goa 
speaks of a Kampaņa called Kalagiri.* A copperplate of the Sila- 
hara Bhoja of Panhala, dated Sake 1113 (1191-92 A. D.) records a grant 
in the village of Kaseli in the Attavirekampana ° (Adivarem in the 
Ratnagiri district). We find a Mirinjegampana 300, while the 
Mirinjadesa is always described as a 3000 province.” 


In the epigraphic records we come across certain numbers that are 
always affixed to certain territorial divisions, e.g., Rattapadt 74 lakhs, 
Gangavadt 96,000, Nolambavadi 32,000, Kavadidvipa 12,500, Bana- 
vasi 12,000, Toragale 6,000, Karahata 4,000, Kiindi 3,000, Mirinja 
3,000, Konkana 1,400 (Northern Konkan), Tardevadi 1,000, Konkana 
goo (Southern Konkan near Goa), &c. The significance of these num- 
bers we have discussed above. What is worthy of note is that these 
large round numbers are rarely affixed after territorial divisions of the 
northern portion of Maharashtra, #.e., the territory from the Narmada 
to the Godavari and a little beyond the latter. It is not easy to offer a 
satisfactory explanation. This difference may be due to the fact that 
the southern portion of Maharashtra was closely connected with 
Southern India where these divisions with round numbers abound. In 


I See I. A. 15, p. 187, where is recorded a grant of the village of Vatagrama in the 
Dipanakapetha and inthe Bilvakhatasthali by aaa II, dated 571-72 A. D. 

a Cor. I, II, p. t16. 

3 Cor, I. III, p. 100, 103. 


4 We read of a Nagadeyasantaka inthe KaAritalai grant of Maharaja Jayanatha. 
dated 493-94 A. D., Cor. I, II, 117-118, 

5 Cor. I, III, 243, 246. 

° J. B, B. R. A.S., X, p 181. 


7 J.B. B.R. A. S., IX, pp. 278-279 (grant dated in STATA 4270), 


s. See the report of the aa- Rara- ES for Šake 1835, pp. 220, “ais: 


® Bom, G. Vol. I, part 2, p. 548. Sce I. A. Vol. 14, p. 140, which records a grant by 
the Chalukya Virasatyasrayadeva of Kalyanapura of a village named Selagara in the 
Mirinje 3°% Kampana. 
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illustrating the various terms used for territorial divisions, I have gone 
over most of the subdivisions, both large and small, of Maharashtra. 
But two or three of them deserve more than a passing notice. First 
comes Kindi which was a 3,000 province. It included almost the 
whole of the modern Belgaum district, a portion of the Kolhapur terri- 
tory and of the Sangli State and of Dharwar.? 


Next comes the Mirinja country. It was also a 3,000 province. It 
was variously spelt as Mirinji, Mairinja and Mirinja. It included the 
modern Miraj, Kurundwad and a portion of the Bijapur district,? 
and may have included a portion of the southern part of Konkan just 
below the Ghauts. The Mahamandalesvara Silahara Gandardditya is 
said to have reigned over the Mirinja Desa together with Konkan and 
the seven Khollas (valleys).* Even Mirinja-Nagara is referred to.‘ 
Karahataka (modern Karhad) was a 4,000 province. It may have 
covered the whole of the modern Satara district and a portion 
of Bhor and Phaltan States.* About the antiquity of Karahataka 
we shall speak later on. A Pratyandaka 4,000 province is men- 
tioned in the Tidgundi plate of 1082 A. D., the ruler of which was 
the Sinda chief Munjarajadeva (E. I., Vol. III, p. 310). Dr. 
Fleet identifies this province with modern Phaltan (I. A., Vol. 30, 
pp. 380-81). 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 


In these days we often hear it said that the form of Government in 
ancient India was a limited monarchy or that it was popular and 
democratic in spirit and not despotic. On the other hand there are 


1 See I. A. 14, pp. 21,25 where Kindi 1s said to be a 4,000 province and to have included 


Teridala (modern Terda! in Sangli State); I. A., Vol. 16, p. rs, where the Alatage 700 (modern 
Altem in the Kolhapur State) is said to have formed part of the Kigdi province. In I. A., 
Vol. 29, p. 278, Dr. Fleet gives an interesting note on the Kiigdi country. His conclusions are 
that the Kiigdi 4,000 province was only a part of a much larger territory known by the name 
of Kigdi and that Kigdi 3000 pf the Rattas was probably bounded on the north by the 
Krishņā and Dudhganga, on the west by a line which left the Dudhganga close on the west 
of Bhoj and ran irregularly southwards on the west of Nipani and Sankeshwar and the east of 
Hurlee. These boundaries stretch rather too far and would not leave sufficient room for 
Mirinja and Karahitaka. 


23 J., B.B. R. A.S., Vol, XII, p. 7, for Kurundwad being a part of Mirinji Desa. 

3 J., B. B, R. A. S., Vol. XIII, p. ı. See. ICA., Vol. 30, p. 369 for Dr. Fleet's note on 
Mirinja Desa. 

* Burgess and Bhagwanlal's Cave Temples, pp. 102, 104. 


s I, A., Vol. 90, p 378. Dr. Fleet admits that the boundaries can be indicated only parti- 
ally. According to him, no portion of the Karahātaka district on its southern boundary is 
beyond the Kyishpa. On the north of it was the Pratyaggaka 4,000 province, To the east 
was Tardavadi 1,000 (Taddavadi is on the south bank of the Bhim4 37 mies north-east from 
Bijapur), 


44 
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Western writers who say? ‘the great Empires of the East were in the 
main tax-collecting institutions. They exercised coercive force on theit 
subjects of the most violent kind for certain purposes and at certain 
times, but they do not impose laws as distinct from particular and 
occasional commands. Nor do they judicially administer and enforce 
customary laws.’ In my humble opinion, neither the enthusiastic but 
exaggerated encomiums of the former, nor the biassed and sweeping 
condemnation of the latter represents the truth about the ancient 
empires of India. In the following pagés an endeavour will be made 
to convey a fair estimate of the state of government in ancient India. 


Before proceeding further it will be necessary to make certain 
prefatory remarks. Ancient Indian writers had clear notions as to 
what constitute the essential elements of a state and their respective 
importance. The Arthaśāstra of Kautilya lays down that there are 
seven elements of the state, vis., the ruler, the minister, the country, 
the fort, the treasury, the army and the friend? The Manusmriti 
inserts ‘ the capital’ before the country and omits ‘the fort’ and 
says that each preceding is more important than each succeeding 
one.* Thus we shall see the ruler was regarded as the most 
important element of the state. The king is consequently glorified 
as a veritable deity and anarchy is condemned in the strongest terms 
in such works as the Manusmriti, the Ramayana.‘ The latter work 
contains one of the most graphic descriptions of the evils of anarchy.’ 
But in spite of the fact that the office of the ruler was looked upon with 
the greatest veneration, Sanskrit writers did not evolve the theory that 
the king could do just as he pleased. In the Sanskrit writings we 
hear very little of the rights and privileges of kings; but the whole 
emphasis is laid on their duties. Instead of the favourite clamour of 
the Americans that taxation and representation go hand in hand, 


1 See T. H.. Green's Lectures on the principles of Political obligation quoted in Prof. 
Aiyangar’s ‘ Ancient Indian Polity,’ p. 39. 


-e ARRARIR ersten saa: ANA atte 6, p. ass, 
+ Se TE ATS GEMM | GA Aaa ÅN: GAH AJA I 
amai watt a mAai war | A TS Te sree BET I 


Ado o 294-95. 


+ Centerarmms Fer a1 AAA arn free 
ma: Reet eR are fafa za: RA eas 
ase” Hgo 7.45, 


s INMATE Ao s7. 
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Indian writers say that taxation and protection of the people go 
hand in hand. The ideal king is he who taxes the people for their 
welfare, who maintains the rules of the Varnas and Agramas and 
who affords protection to his subjects. This is the goal of kingship 
prescribed not only by altruistic philosophers and poets, but even 
by practical politicians like Kautilya trained in the hard school of 
intrigue and bloodshed.? In one place Kautilya says ‘the welfare of 
the king lies in the welfare of his subjects, his happiness is the happi- 
ness of his subjects.” These words remind us of the famous pro- 
clamation of the late Queen Victoria which breathes the same senti- 
ment in the words ‘ in their prosperity will be our strength, in their 
contentment our security and in their gratitude our best reward.’ 


According to the theory of ancient Sanskrit writers on political 
administration, the king was the head of the Government. He was 
to be assisted by a council of high ministers whose number varied 
from eight to twenty.* He was to convene a meeting of his coup- 
cillors when any important business arose and was to act on the 
advice of the majority. The Sukraniti * lays down that the king’s 
council should consist of ten ministers and describes their functions. 
These ten ministers were :—Purodhas (the priest), Pratinidhi (vice- 
gerent), Pradhana (Premier), Sachiva (Commander), Mantri (Coun- 
cillor), Pradvivaka (Chief Justice), Pandita (Scholar), Sumantra, 
Amatya and Data (Spy). We are informed by the Sukraniti that 
according to some, the king’s council should consist of eight minis- 
ters only, omitting the Purodhas (priest) and the Data. The functions 
of these ministers were as follows’ :—‘ The Pratinidhi is he who 
knows what is to be done and what is not tobe done. The Pradhana 
is he who has an eye on all things. The Sachiva is the man who knows 


1 Kālidāsa says NIAMA WTS E APA afr’ To 1,18; aaa: 
SAU AAMT FTA: | A Calerga a a cals g TTA 
FRVAGIVS 6. 11. 

-Cage ge Te: snai afta eae | arena ite ce: serait g fe 
fer” adma aÀ. 14 p 99. 

2 Kautilya’s Artha Sastra, p. og 6 ARR STM SAA ATA: I 
Tepe Teen: aAA: | wares Aer: ¢ sneaks at 
apa afar Mes aT | aT Tala: Hatake ay aeaeHare 4” 

4 S. B. H., VoL XIII, p. 68. 

S. B. H., Vol. XIII (Śukraniti), pp. 70, 71. 
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all about the army. The Mantri is one who is an adept in diplomacy. 
The Pandita is the person who is well up in the theory of religion and 
morals. The Pradvivaka is he who has knowledge of men, Sastras 
and morals. The Amatya is known to be the person who .has know- 
ledge of lands and records. The Sumantra is he who knows of the 
incomes and disbursements.’ 


Passing over the members of the king’s council and coming to the 
gradation of officers, we see that according to the Smritis the village 
was the lowest unit of administration and the headinan of the village 
the lowest officer. The Manusmriti says that the king should 
appoint officers for cach village, for ten villages, for twenty, one 
hundred and a thousand villages and that the headman of the village 
was to submit reports about his village to the head of ten villages 
and so on! We learn from the Sukraniti that an average 
village was a Krośa ? in area and yielded a revenue of a thou- 
sand silver Karshas.* The person appointed over ten villages was 
called a Nayaka, the ruler of 100 villages was called a Samanta and 
one who governed 10,000 villages was called Asapala or Svarat.‘ 
The Sukraniti specifies another method of distinguishing the several 
titles of rulers of smaller or larger areas. A Samanta is one whose 
yearly revenue is from one to three lakh Karshas; a Mandalika 
between three to ten lakh Karshas; a Raja between ten to twenty 
lakh Karshas, a Maharaja between twenty to fifty lakhs; a Svarat’s 


sae pa an fads weet a acai a n 
MOAT agaaa: Wea: UL | FAT MATA ea Paras 1 


fairey eat saga Ada | WAT MATA WAM BAT N Ao 
711 §-117. f 

2 RANT in his comment on AA’: zaiana (Dr. Kern's ed.), V. 6, says 
‘oa a Rmi aat | Aaea: ag: 1 
welagiade e: A: AKaATT AMAT N’ According to this AT 


as a measure of distance is 2,000 z, t.e., 8,000 cubits. So the area of a village would be. 
(8,000 x 8,0ce) 64,009,000 square cubits, ñe., about 16,000,000 square yards, s.e., 5% miles 


~~ . . 
(square). But according to the aaa, NRT is 5,000 cubits if gagi be followed 
` 
and 4,000 cubits if HA be followed and the area of a WAT would be two crore and a 


half cubits with the ami reckoning. S. B. H. Vol. XIII, p. as. 


3 A Karsha was equal to eighty Ratis, ñe., less than a Tola which is equal to 96 
Ratis. So 1,000 Karshas would be equal to 833 Rupees. 


S, B. H., Vol. XIII (Sukraniti), p. as. 
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income is between fifty lakhs and a crore; a Samrat’s income is between 
one and ten crores ; a Virat’s income between ten and fifty crores. 
A Sarvabhauma’s income exceeds fifty crore Karshas.t It seems 
that the titles given above and the incomes corresponding to each are 
more fanciful than real and display more the author’s love for sym- 
metry than his faithfulness to practical life. There is of course some 
basis of facts as to the titles of rulers. From the inscriptions we see 
that an emperor (Chakravartin) was usually distinguished by the 
titles, ‘parameSvara, paramabhattaraka, maharajadhiraja; that a 
king was usually styled simply Maharaja ; that feudatory princes were 
called Mahamandalesvara as the Silaharas of Thana. 


Among ancient Classical writers Strabo gives a detailed and 
interesting account of the several officers appointed to supervise the 
several branches of administration. He says ‘Of the Magistrates, 
some have charge of the market, others of the city, others of the 
soldiery. Some superintend rivers, measure land, inspect sluices 
and have charge of hunters. They collect taxes and supervise occu- 
pations connected with land. They look after public roads and erect 
a pillar to indicate byroads and distances at every tenth Stadia.” ? 
Again we are told that those who have charge of the city are divided 
into six bodies of five each. The first inspect everything relating to 
industrial arts, the second entertain strangers, assign them lodgings 
and send them out of the country; the third enquire in what manner 
and at what time births and deaths occur not only for imposing taxes, 
but for preventing death; the fourth are occupied with retail and 
barter and weights and measures ; the fifth supervise manufactured 
articles and sell them by public notice, the mixture of old and new 
being punished ; the sixth collect the tenth part of the price of articles 
sold.* We shall compare this interesting account of the gradations 
of officers with the one contained in the Arthasastra and then try to find 
out what the inscriptions tell us about them. 


` (To te continued. ) 


1 See8.B. H., Vol. XII ( YRKAR ), p- 24. 


2 See M'Crindle’s Ancient India (Strabo), p. 53 
3 Jbid, p. 54 


Proceedings of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
1913-14 and A list of Presents to the Library, 1914. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 23rd 
March 1914. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Heaton, I.C.S., 
President, in the Chair. 


The Honorary Secretary read the following report :— 
The Annual Report for 1913. 


MEMBERS. 


Resident.—During the year under review 31 new Members were 
elected and one Non-Resident Member having come to Bombay was 
added to the list of Resident Members ; 22 Members resigned, 2 died, 
and 7 having left Bombay were put on the Non-Resident list. This 
leaves 306 on the Roll at the end of the year, the number at the close 
of the preceding year being 305. f 


Non-Resident.—20 new Members joined under this class and 7 
Resident Members having left Bombay were added to the Non-Resident 
list ; 17 Members withdrew, 2 died and 1 was transferred to the Resident 
list. The number at the close of the year was 156 against 149 at the end 
of 1912. 


OBITUARY. 
The Society records with regret the death of the following Members:— 


Resident. 


Rev. ‘J. Cameron. 
Miss R. Savage. 
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-Von- Resident. 
Dastur Bymanji Jamaspji. 
A. W. Varley, I.C.S. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following papers were contributed to the Society’s Journal 
during the year :— 


(1) Amarasinha and his Commentator, by Prof. K. B. Pathak, 
B.A., and K. G. Oka, 


(2) Year-Measurements in Ancient Times, by V. Venkatachellam. 
Iyer, B.A., B.L. 


(3) An Inquiry as to how a Bell in the Portuguese Church at Borivli 


came to be transferred to a Hindu Temple at Nasik, by R. N. 
Munshi. 


(4) Jadi Rana and the Kissah-i-Sanjan, by S. H. Hodivala, M.A. 


LIBRARY. 


The issues of books during the year under review were 40,218 volumes; 
27,080 of new books including periodicals and 13,138 of old books. ‘The 
daily average excluding Sundays, Holidays and first week of December 
was 171. The total number of issues in the previous year was 44,793- 


A detailed statement of monthly issues is given below :— 
MONTHLY ISSUES. 
New Books. Old Books. 


January ees eee c.. eee soe 2,580 1,526 
February... eee soe ave toe 2,239 1,208 
March eee ron owe one e.. 2,253 1,281 
April... eae see ias tee soo 2,496 1,275, 
May ... eee ose ove ase coe 2,521 964 
June ... vee oes vee see ise 2,322 926 
July .. eee eve eee one ap 2,317 1,148. 
August tee ows s see oes 2,393 1,113 
September ... vee ase see oon 2,172 1,075 
October vo ... eee eee seo 2,107 853 
November s. eve we one ove 2,051 784 
December wus soe sais see 1,629 985 


27,080 13,138 
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The issues of books under several classes were as under:— 


Fiction aoe te aut Sees sss ai one 14,168 
Biography ... oss ace eee see PA sis 1,507 
Travel, Topography e re. ese ove toe 1,472 
Miscellaneous eos ose eee see coe See 1,410 
Politics, Sociology, Economics ... vse abe aie 1,231 
History we Gig toe Ss F c.. sss 998 
Oriental Literature ass soe eae eo oes 809 
Poetry, Drama _... wa ace sis . vee 571 
Philosophy ... wes aoe ae ove eee one 418 
Reviews, Magazines (Bound Volumes) see ove 387 
Science, Natural History... vee vee aon a 379 
Archeology, Folklore, Anthropology ... ove ose 322 
Grammars, Dictionaries... aes ase bes was 258 
Public Records... aes 1 neat ssi sis oes 255 
Religion... seo eee vos vee as Sii 253 
Foreign Literature eee ase wee eos coe 249 
Literary History, Criticism sss eee ove coe 225 
Naval, Military ... see oes oes ane ei 215 
Art, Architecture, Music .. wee dea s oes 190 
Classics „a eee tee oe ove owe woe 165 
Logic and works relating to Education vee woe 139 
Medicine, Surgery eee os see eve ~ 114 
Law... ese woe eee aes vee aa ie 59 
Botany, Agriculture wae vee eee toe vee 54 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy ove 54 
Periodicals in loose numbers ses ses vee vee 14,136 


Total .. 40,218 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The total number of volumes added to the Library during the 
year was 1,565, of which 1,163 were purchased and 402 were 
presented. 


Presents of books were as usual received from the Secretary of State 
for India, the Government of India, the Bombay Government and 
other Local Governments, and also from the Trustees of the Parsee 
Panchayet Funds and individual authors and donors. 
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The number of volumes added to the Library by purchase and 


presentation under the different subjects is shown in the following 
table :— 


, Volumes Volumes 
Subjects. purchased. presented. 
Religion and Theology eee See sah 23 2 
Philosophy... ses wee sss see 32 se 
‘Logic, Education ... ... ss sis 17 is 
Classics, Translations Pry zès eae 14 
Philology and Literary History a aes 15 ae 
History, Chronology wae oer ots 54 12 
Politics, Political Economy ... oe 137 9 
Law oat fs ss eae ae Sia 3 7 
Public Records A oe $o aa 6 204 
Biography es ove “a si ae 88 2 
Archeology, Antiquities zs vee wee 15 13 
Voyages, Travels, &c. wit see aus 118 66 
Poetry and Drama wee . 49 3 
Fiction ... ey vis one ais ise 292 2 
Miscellaneous tee ies cae eee 58 9 
Foreign Literature... toe soe toe 10 ove 
Astronomy vee eee wal es s: 2 ove 
Art, Architecture, &c. eae ses ai 14 3 
Naval, Military ite ase s s.. 17 2 
Natural History, Geology, &c. èis ase 19 3 
Botany, Agriculture, &c. _ vee ree 2 I 
Physiology, Medicine ... a ose coe 5 3 


Annuals, Serials, Transactions of the 


Learned Societies eae n oon .. 60 6 
Dictionaries, Grammars and Reference Works 22 19 
Oriental Literature ... oes oes cae gl 36 

1,163 402 


The papers, periodicals, journals and transactions of the Learned 
Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society during 1913 were :— 
English Newspapers— 

Daily ase wee ae 

Weekly se. we eee toe woe see eos ve 30 
English Magazines and Reviews— 

Monthly ... vee oa see wee vee i e... 34 

Quarterly .. vee eee ose eee ose we 25 
English Almansée, Directories, Years Books, Rici asi we 17 
Supplements to English Illustrated and other Papers wo. I0 


ove eee see see I 
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Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals ... woe oe II 
American Literary and Scientific Periodicals ... FP we 14 
Indian Newspapers and Government Gazettes tee ee 26 
Indian and Asiatic Journals, Reviews, &c. ... aie or | 


A meeting of the Society as required by Article XX of the Rules was 
held in November for the revision of the list of Newspapers, Magazines, 
&c., taken by the Society. 


At this meeting it was resolved to subscribe to the following Maga- 
zines from 1914 :— 


(1) British Review, 
(2) Hindustan Review, 
and to discontinue the Oriental Review. 


The list of missing books has been checked and the Catalogue Sub- 
Committee is going over it with a view to see which of them should 
be replaced. Books of the Geographical section have been examined 
and catalogued. A list of Magazines has been drawn up and lists of 
Newspapers and Public Records will soon be made. Illustrated books 
on the Tables and Reference works have yet to be examined and given 
Press numbers. As soon as all this preliminary work is complete, 
Manuscript of the new Catalogue of the Library for the press will be 
taken in hand and it is proposed to add two temporary hands, one of 
them a graduate, for the work. 


Mr. M. M. S. Gubbay, I.C.S., going home on long leave resigned 
his office as the Honorary Secretary of the Society in November. Prof. 
G. Anderson was appointed in his place. 


COIN CABINET. 


The number of Coins added to the Society’s Coin Cabinet during the 
year was 78. Of these 8 were gold, 34 silver, 16 copper and 20 of 
mixed metal. Of the total, 3 gold were presented by the Chief of Jath 
and 2 copper were received from the Under Secretary to Government, 
General Department, Bombay, and the rest were acquired from differ- 
ent Governments under the Treasure Trove Act. 


The Coins are of the following description :— 
South Indian, Gold. 
(3) Achyut Raya (probably). 
Obv. Blank. 
Rev. Double headed eagle monster holding up small elephants 
in its beaks and claws. 
Presented by the Chief of Jath. 
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(r) Shri Pratapa Deva Raya. 
Obv. Shri Pratapa: Deva Raya. 
Rev. God and Goddess seated. 


Found in Sholapur Dist. 


Sultans of Delhi, Gold. 


(1) Sultan Muhammed (Ahmed) Malik. 
Obv. Sultan Muhammed (Ahmed) Malik. 
Rev. Sultan-ul-Adil. 


Found in Arcot Dist. 

(1) Venitien Ducat, Gold. 
Found in Ratnagiri Dist. 

(2) Gold, not decipherable 


Found in Champaran Dist. 
Behar and Orissa. 


(5) Stiver, Larins, 
Found in Ahmednagar Dist. 
Sultans of Delbi, Silver. 
(5) Muhammed Bin Taghalak. 
Found in Shahajahanpur Dist., U. P. 
Mogul Coins, Silver. 


(11) Akbar. 
Mint Fattehpur (4) 
» Jaunpur (1) 
Found in Mirsapur Dist., U. P. 


», Fattehpur (1) 
» Ahmedabad (1) 
» Tatta (1) 
» Lahore (1) 
» Urdu Zafar Querim (1) 
Ornamental Design (1) 


Found in East Khandesh Dist. 
(1) Aurangzib. 
Barhanpur Mint. 
Found in Ahmednagar Dist. 
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{9) Shah Alum. 
Benares Mint. 


Found in Hardai Dist., U. P. 
(1) Shah Alum II. 
Ahmednagar Mint. 
Found in Muradabad Dist., U. P. 


Mysore Coins, Silver. 
(1) Tipu Sultan. 
Sheringapatam Mint. 
Found in Satara Dist. 


(1) Silver, French East India Co. 
Arcot Mint. 


Found in Satara Dist. 
Malwa Coins, Copper. 


(1) Muhamed Shah II. 
Found in Tonk State. 


Jaunpur Coins, Copper. 
(12) Husein Shah of Jaunpur. 
Found in Sultanpur & Jalaun Dist., U. P. 
Sultans of Delbi, Copper. 


(1) Mahammed Shah. 
Obv. Mahammed Shah. 
Rev. Sultan Allauddin. 


Found in Krishna Dist., Madras. 
(2) Chhatrapati Coins, Copper. 


Presented by the Under Secretary to 
Government, General Dept., Bombay. 
Sultans of Delhi, Mixed Metal, 
(7) Mubarak I. 
(5) Mahammed II. 
(4) Mahammed bin Taghalak 
Found in Shahajahanpur Dist., U. P. 
(2) Masaud. 
(2) Nasiruddin. 
Found in Sultanpur Dist., U. P. 
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There were 905 coins under examination at the end of the last year 
and 386 were received during the year under report. The latter includ- 
ed 6 gold, 1 gold ear-ring and 5 silver from the Mamlatdar of Shirpur, 
West Khandesh ; 214 silver and one copper from the Mamlatdar of 
Halol, Punch Mahals ; 29 silver from the Collector of East Khandesh ; 
1 gold from the Collector of Ahmednagar ; 8 silver and 2 copper from 
the Collector of Larkana ; one silver from the Mamlatdar of Chiplun ; 
1 silver and 4 copper from the Collector of Kaira and 113 from the 
Akkalkot State. Of these, 906 (905 under examination of last year and 
one gold from the Collector of Ahmednagar received in 1913) were 
examined and reported to Government. They were examined for the 
Society by Mr. F. J. Thanawala and Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar. 215 
from Halol, 12 from Shirpur, 5 from Kaira and 113 from Akkalkot 
are under examination; 29 from East Khandesh were sent to the 
Mint for disposal and one from Chiplun and 10 from Larkana 
were returned as they were found to possess no historical and numis- 
matic importance. 16 silver and 28 copper received from the Collector of 
Nasik in 1912 were also returned as they were without numismatic value. 


The selected coins were distributed among the following institutions 
and the balance after distribution forwarded to the Mint Master for 
sale :— 


Institution. Gold, Silver. Total. 

The Prince of Wales Museum of Western 

India eee aes eee see see 28 28 56 
The Indian Museum, Calcutta... ve TÀ 24 38 
Madras Museum eee oS vee II 20 31 
The Provincial Museum, Lucknow 8 18 26 
The Lahore Museum... vos soe s Y 16 23 
The Nagpur Museum ees Sa eee | 16 20 
The Public Library, Shillong e.. 4 16 20 
The Archæological Museum, Poona 3 15 18 
The Peshawar Museum _ ... soe we 3 15 18 
The Quetta Museum ... ik see ace 2 14 16 
The Ajmer Museum ... vi ser ses: 12 14 16 
The Rangoon Museum see se. 2 14 16 
Asiatic Society, Bengal see vee se 2 14 16 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society ... 2 14 16 
The British Museum we ove ose æ. 2 13 15 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge... 2 13 15 
For sale at the Mint... ase ose æ 31 515 546 


| 
| 


127 779 906 
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ACCOUNTS. 


A statement detailing the items of receipts aud disbursements accom- 
panies the Report. The total amount of subscription received during 
the year was Rs. 14,361. Subscription in the previous year amounted 
to Rs. 14,481. There was besides a sum of Rs. 1,120 received on 
account of life-subscriptions from two Resident and one Non-Resident 
members, which was invested in Government Securities as required by 
the Rules. 


The Balance to the credit of the Society at the end of the year, includ- 
ing what has been advanced to the Jackson Memorial Fund is 
Rs. 4,453-3-8. 


The Government Securities of the Society amount to Rs. 21,700. 


Rao Bahadur Nadkarni proposed and Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson 
seconded that the following gentlemen form the Committee of Manage- 
ment and Auditors for 1914 :— 


President. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Heaton, I.C.S. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Shums-ul-ulma Dr. J. J. Modi, B.A. 

Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A., D.D. 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kt. 


Members. 


J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 

Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni, B.A., LL.B. 
Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 

V. P. Vaidya, Esq., B.A., Bar.-at-Law. 
The Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy C. Ibrahim. 

H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 

The Hon. Dr. D. A. DeMonte, M.D. 

Prof. S. M. Isfahani. 

Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, 1.M.S. (Retired). 
Prof. P. A. Wadia, M.A. 

Rev. R. M. Gray, M.A. 

Dr. H. Stanley Reed. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah, M.A., LL.B. 
Prof. K. N. Colville, M.A. 

A. F. Kindersley, Esq., B.A., 1.C.S. 
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Honorary Secretary. 
Prof. G. Anderson, M.A. 


Honorary Auditors. 


Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare. 
K. MacIver, Esq. 


Mr. V. P. Vaidya proposed that the amount of Rs. 1,000 provisional- 
ly sanctioned by the Committee of Management for printing a new 
Catalogue of the Library and the amount of Rs. 1,250 sanctioned for 
furniture and repairs be confirmed. 


Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare seconded the proposal which was 
unanimously carried. 


After the Annual Meeting, an Ordinary Meeting of the Society was 
held when Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi read a paper on “A few 
materials for a chapter in the early History of Bactria.” 


Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi having made a few remarks on the connec- 
tion of Bactria with Ancient India from a Hindu point of view, Rev. 
Dr. D. Mackichan proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Modi for his 
interesting paper and complimented him on his having contributed 
several valuable papers to the Society’s Journal. Rao Bahadur G. N. 
Nadkarni seconded the proposal which was carried with applause and 
the proceedings terminated. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Saturday, the 5th September 
1914. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Heaton, I.C.S., President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Dr. Mann then read a paper on ‘‘ Intermittent Springs at Rajapur in 
the Bombay Presidency ” by himself and Mr. S. R. Paranjpe. 


Mr. V. P. Vaidya on behalf of the Society thanked Mr. Paranjpe and 
Dr. Mann for the interesting paper and the proceedings terminated. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 6th October 1914. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Heaton, 1.C.S.,President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya then read a paper on ‘ Solar and Lunar 
Races of Kshatriyas of India in the Vedas.” 
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After some remarks Prof. H. M. Bhadkamkar proposed a vote of 
thanks to Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya for his interesting paper which 
being seconded by Dr. Modi was unanimously passed. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Monday, 23rd November 1914. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Heaton, I.C.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The meeting considered the proposals for alteration in the list of 
Newspapers and Periodicals taken by the Society received from various 
members as well as those noted in the Suggestion Book during the 
year ; and after some discussion it was resolved to subscribe to the 
following papers from the beginning of 1915 :— 


The Library World, 

The English Woman, 

The New Statesman, 

The Round Table, 

Journal des Debats (Weekly), 
International Whitaker, 


and to discontinue the following from the same date— 


Les Annales, 

The Observer, 

The World, 
Statesman’s Year Book, 


and to propose exchange of the Society’s Journal for, 


Journal, Central Asian Society, 
Journal, Royal Horticultural Society, 
Library, Miscellany, Baroda. 


Prof. G. Anderson proposed and Mr. V. P. Vaidya seconded that 
Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson be appointed a trustee of the Society’s Secu- 
rities in place of Mr. James MacDonald. Carried. 


Shums-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi then read his paper on 
Goethe’s Buch des Parsen or Parsi Nameh (The Book of the Parsis). 


Justice L. A. Shah proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Modi for his 
interesting paper, Mr. V. P. Vaidya having seconded it, it was passed 
unanimously. 
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A Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 17th December 
1914. 
The Hon. Sir John Heaton, President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Prof. H. G. Rawlinson then read his paper on ‘“ Barlaam and 
Josaphat : a study in the migration of fables.” 


After some remarks on the paper by Rev. Fr. Ailinger, Mr. N. P. 
Pavri proposed a vote of thanks to Prof. Rawlinson for his interesting 
paper. The proposal being seconded by Mr. A. X. Soares was carried 
unanimously. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, 18th 
March r915. 
PRESENT : 


The Hon'ble Sir John Heaton, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Prof. K. N. Colvile in the absence of the Honorary Secretary read 
the following report :— 


The Annual Report for 1914. 
MEMBERS. 


Resident.—During the year under review 52 new members were 
elected and 2 Non-Resident members having come to Bombay were 
transferred to the list of Resident members. 33 members resigned, 
5 died and 6 having left Bombay were put on the Non-Resident list. 
This leaves 316 on the Roll at the end of the year, the number at the 
close of the preceding year being 306. 


Non-Resident.—14 members were elected under this class and 6 
Resident members having left Bombay were put on the Non-Resident 
list. 18 members resigned and 2 members having come to Bombay 
were transferred to the Resident list. The number at the close of the 
year is 164 against 156 at the end of 1913. 


OBITUARY. 
The Society records with regret the death of the following members :— 


Mr. B. N. Seervai. 
» H. C. Macintyre. 
» J. A. Brandon. 
» J. A. Stewart. 
Rao Bahadur G. N. Nandkarni. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following papers were contributed to the Society’s Journal 
during the year :— 


I. Goethe’s Buch des Parsen or Parsi Nameh (the Book of the 
Parsis). By Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 


II. Intermittent Springs at Rajapur in the Bombay Presidency. 
By Dr. H. H. Mann and S. R. Paranjpe. 


IH. The Solar and Lunar Kshatriya Races of India in the Vedas. 
By C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B. 


IV. A few materials for a chapter in the early History of Bactria. 
By Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 


V. Barlaam and Josaphat. By Prof. H. G. Rawlinson, M.A. 


VI. Successors of Ramanuja and the growth of sectarianism among 
the Shrivaishnavas. By Prof. V. Rangachari, M.A. 


LIBRARY. 


The issues of books during the year under review were 40,754 
volumes- 27,877 of new books including periodicals and 12,877 of 
old books. The daily average excluding Sundays, Holidays and the 
first week of December was 139. The total number of issues in the 
previous year was 40,218. 


A detailed statement of monthly issues is given below :— 


MONTHLY ISSUES. 
New Books. Old Books. 


January oe eee ooo eee ove 2,423 1,199 
February ... wee awe see ove 2,169 1,004 
March... oes eee tee ove 2,419 1,059 
April a ove coe soe ove 2,376 L, III 
May ove toe one eee vee 2,469 1,105 
June eos eos wae ee aoe 2,327 1085 
July ose eee s. ae vee 2,463 1173 
August... ose tee see sae 2,043 882 
September soo vee woe ace 2,285 982 
October .., Ace obs ace vee 2,425 1,126 
November ie e o w 2,478 gir 


December - vee oes see ase 2,000 1,234 
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The issues of books under several classes were as under :— 


Fiction .. ove ses sas Sr >See si coe 13,897 
Biography soe wee tee side za asa ee. 1,739 
Travels and Topography ove wee ove wee coe 1,521 


Miscellaneous ... ove vee isc ... ove e. 1,461 
Politics, Sociology, Economics A see eee oe 1,444 
History ... ss iša see tee Jes ce coe 1,076 


Poetry, Drama... coe aa eco vee soe e.a 796 
Oriental Literature... ate vee ose See see 780 
Philosophy ie pons eee see eee eve vee 509 


Naval, Military sie tee ay ove woe eee 407 
Reviews, Magazines (bound volumes) ... eee see 375 
Archeology, Folklore, Anthropology oo ove vee 351 
Science, Natural History ... -e vee wee so. 300 
Religion... ri wee eas wee es see eae 250 


Art, Architecture, Music see eee vee oe vee 247 
Literary History, Criticism ... ove “es ats tee 246 
Foreign Literature... a eee ose vos ee 235 


Public Records ... coe eee ne tee vos eee 226 
Logic, Works relating to Education toe ss ive 187 
Grammars, Dictionaries - a sea vee vee 167 
Classics ... see ove ove ace soe see vee 155 
Medicine ... ese er ose oes woe soe vee 155 
Law ove wi ae See rT ote oes ee 79 
Botany ... eee ove eee ose eos von ove 73 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy... eco 38 
Periodicals in loose numbers... oes vee ove soe 14,040 


Total vee 40,754 
ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The total number of volumes added to the Library during 
the year was 1,646, of which 1,220 were purchased and 426 were 
presented. 


Books were received as usual from the Secretary of State for India, 
the Government of India, Bombay and other local Governments: and 
also from the Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat Funds and individual 
authors and donors. 
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The number of the volumes added to the Library by purchase and 
presentation under the different subjects is shown in the following table : 


, Volumes Volumes 
Subject. purchased. presented. 

Religion and Theology... aes sad 22 see 
Philosophy ... aoe tes ee orn 24 I 
Logic, Education see —«.- a aie 15 wee 
Classics, Translations... wee see 8 I 
Philology and Literary History... cae 29 see 
History, Chronology oe oe ee 45 9 
Politics, Political Economy de Sas 88 1 
Law ... wee ise vos see Ses 2 7 
Public Records... we vee aad aes 216 
Biography ... zi ote ss ove 77 3 
Archeology, Antiquities ... vas Š 30 6 
Voyages, Travels, &c. ... wee ise 49 51 
Poetry and Drama sae ose a 75 2 
Fiction eee ae soe tne 305 2 
Miscellaneous Sas Ka tae we TIO 4 
Foreign Literature vsi RE ii 7 I 
Astronomy, Mathematics ... x e 2 vee 
Art, Architecture, &c. e» ooo aos 18 3 
Naval, Military vee soe see sae 40 I 
Natural History, Geology, &c. ... at 9 2 
Botany, Agriculture tee eee one 2 
Physiology, Medicine eee wes eee 7 soe 
Annuals, Serials, Transactions of the 

Learned Societies one ee ese 16r 13 
Dictionaries, Grammars and Reference 

Works s eee a ida vee 17 18 
Oriental Literatures. eee ove woe 78 78 

1,220 426 


The Papers, Periodicals, Journals and Transactions of the Learned 
Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society during 1914 
were :— 


English Newspapers (with supplements). 


Daily a. eee - sie ese ove sed ove 1 

Weekly ... ous ose tea ose ats ve soe 28 
English Magazines & Reviews. 

Monthly... wee ap soe see vee sas s.. 3I 

Quarterly eee aes soe ooo TY ses yak 24 
12 


LS + 
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English Almanacs, Directories, Year Books, &c. ... aes 26 
Foreign Literary & Scientific Periodicals se» eee we 12 
American Literary & Scientific Periodicals ... Ae ie 17 
Indian Newspapers & Government Gazettes raa ses 24 
Indian & Asiatic Journals & Reviews, &c. ... aie vee 52 


A meeting ofthe Society as required by Art. XX of the Rules was 
held on 23rd November for the revision of the list of Newspapers, 
Magazines, &c., taken by the Society. 


At the meeting the following were added to the list from 1915 : — 


1. New Statesman, 

2. Journal des Debats, 

3. Library World, 

4. English Woman, 

5. Round Table, 

6. International Whittaker 
and the following were dropped :— 

1. Les Annales, 

2. Observer, 

3. World, 

4- Statesman’s Year Book. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE. 


The preliminary work of the New Catalogue is.almost complete. 
A list of Newspapers and Public Records is made and Illustrated books 
on Tables have been arranged and given press numbers. 


The Manuscript for the Authors’ Catalogue is being prepared and 
will shortly be completed. Before putting it into the printer’s hands, 
however, it will be thoroughly examined so as to ensure as far as 
possible that every book in the Library finds a place in the new 
Catalogue and corresponds to the description given therein. Every 
effort is being made to push on the work and it is hoped that a con- 
siderable portion of the Authors’ Catalogue will be printed by the end of 
1915. The cataloguing of the Jackson Memorial Books, which Mr. 
Mogre was invited to carry out and to which he was unable to attend 
owing to ill health, will now be undertaken by the Librarian and 
finished as early as possible. Though the lists of Magazines, News- 
papers and Government Reports are complete, still from lack of space 
some of the unimportant volumes will have to be rejected and the lists 
will be referred to the Committee of Management for the purpose. 
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COIN CABINET. 


The number of coins added to the Coin Cabinet during the year 
was 38. Of these 1 was gold, 19 silver, 14 copper and 4 lead. Of the 
total 6 were presented by the Durbar of Dewas State, 2 by the Durbar 
of Akalkot, 11 by U. P. Government, 6 by the Director of Agriculture 
and Industries, C. P., 8 by Madras Government and the rest were 
acquired under the Treasure Trove Act. 


The Coins are of the following description:— 


South Indian (Gold). 


Nawab of Cuddappa. 
Mint Kharpa or Cudappa. 


Presented by the Madras Government, 
Sultans of Delhi (Si/ver). 
1. Kutbudin Mubarak I, Khilji. 
Presented by the U. P. Government. 
Mogul Coins (Si/ver). 
2. Alamgir IL. 


Mint Benares (1). 
», Shahjahanabad (1). 


Presented by the U. P. Government. 
6. Shah Alam II. 


Mint Benares, 
Presented by the U. P. Government. 


Coins of Gujarath Sultanate (Silver). 


2. Mahammad Shah I. 
Found at Halol, Punch Mahals Dist. 


3. Muzaffer IT. 
Found at Halol, Punch Mahals Dist. 


French Colonial (Si/vcr). 


1. Mahe } Rupee. 
Presented by the Madras Government. 


Roman Coins (Si/ver). 


a. Danarius of Augustus. 
1. Do. of Tiberius. 


Presented by the Madras Government. 
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2. Punch Marked (Si/ver). 


Presented by the Durbar of Akalkot. 
Bahamani Kings of Kulbarni (Copper). 


Ahmad Shah I. 
Humayun Shah. 
Muhammad Shah II. 
Mahammad Shah II. 
Kalim Allah. 


= N m e e 


Presented by the C. P. Government. 


Sultans of Delhi (Copper). 
2. Firoz Shah Ill, Tughluk. 


Presented by the U. P. Government. 


6. (Copper) Struck by some Native Statesin the name of Shah 
Alam IJ. 


Presented by the Durbar of Dewas State. 
4 Andhra Coins (Lead). 


Presented by the Madras Government. 


DISPOSAL OF TREASURE TROVE COINS. 


There were 343 coins, one gold nose-ring and one silver ring under 
examination at the close of 1913 and 1,043 were received during 1914. 
The latter included 5 gold and 1 silver from the Mamlatdar of Shirpur, 
200 silver from the Mamlatdar of Bassein, 590 silver from the Mamlatdar 
of Akola, 203 from the Mamlatdar of Sangamner, 42 gold from the 
Mamlatdar.of Khed, 1 gold and ı silver from the Collector of West 
Khandesh. Of these 586, the gold nose-ring and the silver ring were 
examined, reported to Government and disposed of.; one silver from the 
Collector of West Khandesh was returned as it possessed no numismatic 
value. The Akalkot Durbar was good enough to allow the Society to 
distribute to the several institutions 32 of the coins sent by it for exami- 
nation. ~ The coins were examined for the Society by Mr. Framji J. 
Thanawala and Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar. 5 from the Collector of 
Kaira, 590 from the Mamlatdar of Akola, 203 from the Mamlatdar of 
Sangamner and 1 from the Collector of West Khandesh have yet to be 
dispesed of. 
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The selected coins have been distributed and the balance after dis- 
tribution has been forwarded to the Mint Master for sale and disposal. 
81 were returned to the Akalkot Durbar. 

Institution, Gold. Silver. Total. 
The Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India aoe ay vee eee we 41 (and 33 44 


one gold 
nose-ring). 
The Indian Museum, Calcutta... eee 7 15 22 
Madras Museum _ ... see s 2 13 15 
The Provincial Museum, Lucko eee wee 9 9 
The Lahore Museum ar aes 2 10 12 
The Nagpore Museum sia ove aor 2 IOI 2 
The Public Library, Shillong se. tee 2 I0 «12 
The Archzological Museum, Poona ove I 9 10 
The Peshawar Museum... eas tw woe 7 7 
The Quetta Museum oo tt eee oo 7 7 
The Ajmer Museum 7 7 
The Rangoon Museum A 7 7 
Dacca Museum  ... we vee vee eee 2 2 
Asiatic Society, Bengal ..  ... oo ges 7 7 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society ... ... 7 7 
The British Museum eee he vee oe 7 7 
Fitz-William Museum, Cambridge ove we 6 6 
For sale at the Mint sve ove sis 26 286 (and 312 
one silver 
ring). 

Returned to the Akalkot Durbar ese 81 81 

Total vee 53 533 586 


The Librarian has commenced preparing a complete list of the coins 
in the Coin Cabinet of the Society with details of each with a view to 
making a Catalogue after the work in connection with the Catalogue 
of books is over. 

JOURNAL. 


No. 67, the fifth number of Volume XXIII, was published during 
the year under report. In addition to an abstract of Proceedings of 
the Society and the list of presents it contains the following papers :— 


I. Amarasimha and his commentator Khirasvamin, by Prof. K.B. 
Pathak, B.A., and K. G. Oka. 


II, Year-measurements in Ancient Times, by V. Venkatachellam 
Iyer, B.A., B.L. 
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III. An inquiry as to how a Bell in the Portuguese Church at 
Borivli came to be transferred to a Hindu Temple at Nasik, 
by Rustomji Nasarvanji Munshi. 


IV. Jadi Rana and the Kissah-i-Sanjan, by Prof. S. H. Hodivala, 
M.A. 


STAFF. 


Mr. G. R. Mogre, Librarian of the Society, retired on pension from 
January 1914. Mr. P. B. Gothoskar, the Assistant Librarian, has been 
appointed Librarian in his place and Mr. R. G. Gupte was promoted 
to be Assistant Librarian. 

ACCOUNTS. 


A statement of accounts showing the Receipts and Disbursements 
during the year under report is subjoined. The total amount of 
subscriptions received during the year was Rs. 15,093-2-0 as against 
Rs. 14,361 in the previous year. There was besides a sum of 
Rs. 620 received on account of Life Subscription from one Resi- 
dent member and one Non-Resident member which was invested in 
Government Securities as required by the Rules. 


The balance to the. credit of the Society at the end of the year is 
Rs. 4,507-14-6. This includes Rs. 2,559-6-11 advanced to the Jackson 
Memorial Fund. 


The Government Securities of the Society, including those of the 
Premchand Roychand Fund, is Rs. 22,300. 


Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson in moving the adoption of the report 
expressed satisfaction at the work of the Society during 1914, especial- 
ly the progress of the new Catalogue work. The resolution having 
been seconded by Mr. S. S. Setlur was carried unanimously. 


The following Committee of Management was proposed by Mr. J. E. 
Aspinwall and was seconded and supported by Dr. Scott and 


Mr. Wilkinson: Carried. 
THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
1915 
President: 


The Hon’ble Justice Sir John Heaton, 1.C.S. : 
Vice-Presidents: 


Shums-ul-Ulma Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A., _ 
B.A. D.D. 
Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, D. D., Sir Bhalchandra Kirshna, Kt. 


LL.D. 
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MEMBERS. 


J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 

Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, M..\. 

V. P. Vaidya, Esq., B.A., 
Bar.-at-Law. 

The Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy C. 

Ibrahim. 
H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 
The Hon. Dr. D. ^. DeMonte, 
M.D. 
Prof. S. M. Isfahani. 


Prof. P. A. Wadia, M.A. 
Rev. R. M. Gray, M.A. 
Dr. H. Stanley Reed. 
Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah, 
M.A., LL.B. 
Prof. K. N. Colvile, M.A. 
A. F. Kindersley, Esq., B.A., 
I.C.S. 
J. M. P. Muirhead, Esq. | 
Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare 


Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, 1.M.S. 
(Retired.) 


Honorary Secretary: 
Prof. G. Anderson, M.A. 


On the motion of Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare, seconded by Mr. 
Aspinwall, Messrs. K. Maclver and J. S. Sanzgiri were appointed 
Honorary Auditors for 1915. 


Mr. Setlur then proposed the following alteration in Art. XIV of the 
Society’s rules as recommended by the Committee of Management :— 


“ Delete the words ‘ but no contribution shall be received for a lesser 
period than three months ’ occurring after ‘ months ’ in line 9 and add 
‘ The Subscription for three months will amount to Rupees twelve and 
Annas eight. A Resident member is entitled in lieu of the three 
months’ subscription to pay a monthly subscription of Rupees five.’ ” 


Prof. S. M. Isfahani having seconded the proposition it was passed 
unanimously. 


The following emendations in Art. XLIV suggested by the Commit- 
tee of Management was split into two parts for separate consideration 
on the motion of Mr. B. N. Motivala seconded by Rao Bahadur S, T. 
Bhandare :— 


“ Substitute ‘ two individuals ’ for * one individual ’ in lines 7 and 8 
and add the following at the end of the Article as a separate para. :— 


‘At the end of twelve months these individuals may continue to 
use the Library by joining the Society after election as provided in 
Article 1 on payment of rupees two a month or rupees ten for six 
months, provided they continue to satisfy the conditions laid down in 
para. 2 of the Article. Such members will be allowed the use of the 
Society’s rooms and will be entitled to have three books at a time, one 
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of which only will be a new one. They will:be expected to make their 
own arrangements for carrying books to and from the Library. They 
will have no power of voting or proposing new members. In other 
respects they will be subject to the Rules of the Society.’ ” 


The first part, viz., the substitution of two individuals for one was 
carried unanimously. The second part was put to vote and lost by a 
majority of 8 ; 3 voting for and 11 against it. 


On the suggestion of Mr. S. S. Setlur the meeting unanimously 
agreed to drop the words ‘‘ either Native or European ” in line 8 of 
Art. XLIV. 


The meeting then discussed the circulation of weekly illustrated 
papers. It was found that the general sense of the meeting was 
against stopping the circulation. 


After the annual meeting an Ordinary Meeting of the Society was 
held when Dr. J. J. Modi read his paper on a “ Persian Inscription of 
the Mogul times on a stone found in the District Judge’s Court at 
Thana.” 


Dr. Scott moved a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Modi tor his 
interesting paper. Carried unanimously. 


Before dispersing Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare proposed that the 
congratulations of the Society be offered to the President for the high 
honour of Knighthood, His Majesty the King Emperor had conferred 
on him. 


The proposition being duly seconded was passed with acclamation. 
Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare then moved the following resolution :— 


That the Society heard with regret the sad news of the death of 
Mr. Gangadhar Ramchandra Mogre, the late Librarian and places 
on record its sense of high appreciation of his services to the Society as 
Assistant Secretary and Librarian. 

The resolution was seconded and carried. 
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Acts passed by the Governor-General of India, 1913. 
Government of India. 
ADHYAKSHA-Prakara, some notes. By I. J. Sorabjji. 
The Compiler. 
AGRICULTURAL Department, Punjab. Report for 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
Research Institute and College, Pusa. Report for 
1912-13. 
Government of India. 
Statistics, India, from 1907-08 to 1911-12, Vol. I. 
Government of India. 
Department, Bombay Presidency. Report for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
AGRICULTURE in India, progress. Report for 1912-13. 
Government of India. 
Aymer-Merwara, Administration Report for 1912-13. 
Chief Commissioner. 
AKABARNAMAH. 2 Vols. By Beveridge. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
ALL Saints’ Day and Other Sermons. By Charles Kingsley. 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Bombay. 
AMERICAN Historical Association, Annual Report for 1911, Vols. I & IT. 
The Association. 
———— Museum of Natural History, Memoirs, Vol. I, Part V, N. S. 
The Trustees. 
-----— Philological Association, Transactions and Proceedings, 
Vol. 43, 1912. s 
The Association. 
ANNALES Musee Guimet, Vols. 26 & 27. 
The Society. 
AnTIQUITIES of Indian Tibet. By A. H. Francke. Part I. 
Government of India. 
ARCHÆOLOGICAL Department, Mysore. Report for 1912-13. 
Mysore Government. 
Department, S. C. Madras, Annual Report, 1913-14. 
Madras Government. 


Survey, Burma. Superintendent’s report, 1914. 
Government of Burma. 
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ARCHÆOLOGICAL, Survey of India. Annual Report for 1909-10-11. 
Government of India. 
-— Survey of India, Eastern Circle. Report for 1912-13. 
Bengal Government. 
——— Survey of India, Frontier Circle. Report for 1913-14. 
N. W. F. Government. 
——_-———-- Survey of India, Western Circle. Report for the year 
ending March 1913. 

Bombay Government. 

ARCH2OLOGY, Director-General of, Annual Report, Part I, 1911-12. 


7 Government of India. 
Assam Administration Report for 1912-13. 


Government of Assam. 


Police Administration Report for 1913. 
Government of Assam. 
Avesta and the Gathas, Light of the. By F. K. Dadachanji. 


Trustees, Parsi Punchayet. 

Baser, Memoirs of, Fasc. I]. By A. S. Beveridge. 

Government of India. 
BACTERIOLOGICAL Laboratory, Bombay, its past, present and future. 

Bombay Government. 
BaLucuistan Agency, Administration Report, 1912-13. 

Government of India. 
BASHGALI Dictionary. By S. Konow. 


E A Government of India. 

BENGAL Administration Report for 1912-13. 

Bengal Government. 

District Gazetteers, Vol. B of Noakhali, Tippera and Mymen- 
sing. 


Government of India. 
District Gazetteers, 24 Purganas, Vol. A. 
Bengal Government. 
- District Gazetteers. Vol. B. (Statistics from 1900-01 to 1910-11) of 
Bakergunja, Bankura, Burdwan, Chittagong, Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, Dacca, Hooghly, Jessore, Malda, Nadia, 
Pabna, Rangpur District, 24 Parganas, Rajshai, Howrah, 
Khulna, Midnapur, Murshidabad, Birbhum, Bogra, Jail- 
paigiri, Dinajpur, Darjeeling, and Faridpur Districts. 
Government of India. 
——— Local Statutory Rules and Orders, 1912. 2 Vols. 
Government of India. 
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BıHaR and Orissa, Administration Report for 1912-13. 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
Board of Scientific Advice for India. Report, 1912-13. 
Gevernment of India. 
Bomsay Government Gazette, Parts I, IA, II, III, and VI—IX, January- 


June and July-December. 
Bombay Government. 


Bompay Improvement Trust Report tor 1913-14. 
The Trustees. 


—— Medical Union's Representation to R. C. P. I. 
The Union 


Presidency, Administration Report for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 


—— University Calendars for 1914. 
Registrar, Bombay University. 


- Presidency, Gazetteers, Vol. XVI, XVIII, XIX, XX, and XXII, 
Vols. B., Government of India. Bombay Government. 
BoTANICAL Survey of India, Report for 1913-14. 


Government of India. 
Brauma Sutra Bhashya of Shri Madhavacharya. 
Mysore Government. 


BRIHADDHARMA Puranam. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


British Columbia, Northern and Yukon Territory, Excursions in. 
Government of Canada. 


Burma, Administration Report for 1912-13. 
Government of Burma. 


Gazetteer, Amherst Dist., Vol. A. 


Government of India. 
Insein Dist., Vol. A. 
Government ot India. 
Bureau of Science, Philippine Islands, 15th Annual Report. 
The Director of the Bureau. 
C. P. District Gazetteer, Vols. B. of Saugor,Akola, Bilaspur, Raipur, 


and Seoni. Government of India. 

Cane Crushing in the United Provinces, Notes on. (Pusa 
» Bulletin No. 42. ) Government of India. 
CATALOGUE of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore. 2 vols. By R. B, 
. Whitehead. Punjab Government, 


CaTHAPATHA, Brahmana. Vols, I and VII. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Catuay and the way thither, Vol. II. Trans. and Edited by Yule. 
. Bombay Government. 
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Census of India, General Report, 1911. 
Secretary of State for India. 
—---— of India, 1911. Report with statistics, 2 Parts. 
Government of India. 
CHAMBER of Commerce, Bombay. Report for 1913. 
The Chamber. 
CuaritaBe Dispensaries in the Punjab. Triennial Report for 1911-13. 
Punjab Government. 
CHATURVARGA Chintamani. Vol. IV. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
CremicaL Analysers to Government of Bombay and Sind. Reports 
for 1913. Bombay Government. 
CuemicaL Examiner to Government of Punjab, Report for 1913. 


Punjab Government. 
CuingsE, the. By J. F. Davis. 


Dr. J. J. Modi. 
Civi Justice, Punjab, Report for 1913. 
Punjab Government. 
Ciirron Park System of Farming. By R. H. Elliot. 
The Author. 
Corns dealt with under the Treasure Trove Act, Nagpore, Report for 
1913-14. 

C. P. Government. 

Indian, Catalogue of, Gupta Dynasty. By J. Allan. 
Trustees, British Museum. 
list of, in the McMahon Museum, Quetta. By J. G. Michael. 
The Curator. 


ConFERENCES faites au Musee Guimet. 
The Society. 
CORRESPONDENCE relating to the procedure in regard to confessions of 
persons accused of Criminal offences. 


Secretary of State for India. 
CounciL of India Bill. 


Secretary of State for India. 
CRIMINAL Justice in the Punjab, Administration Report, 1913. 

Punjab Government. 
DEPARTMENT of Agriculture, Bombay, Bulletin Nos. 56 and 59 for 1914. 
Bombay Government, 

Dictionary of persons who knew Muhmmad. Vol. I & IV. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Director of Public Instructions, Assam, Report for 1912-13. 
Government of Assam, 
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Direcror of Public Instructions, Bombay Presidency, Report, 1912-13, 


with Supplement. 
Bombay Government, 
Dispensaries, Jail, Hospitals, Vaccination in the C. I. Agency, Report 
for 1913. 
Government of India. 
Diwans of Abid B. Al Abras and Amir B. At Tufail. By Sir C. Lyall. 
l Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 
East India Income and Expenditure, 1902-3 to 1912-13. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Epvucation in Eastern Bengal and Assam during 1907-8 to 1911-12, 
Progress Report, 2 vols. 
Government of India. 
——_————— India, progress in 1907 to 1912. (East India), 2 vols. 
Secretary of State for India. 
progress in the Punjab. Report for 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
Epicrapuia Indica. Vol. XI, 1911-12. 
Government of India, 
Epicrapuy, Madras. Annual Report for 1914. 
Madras Government. 
Estates under the Court of Wards in the Punjab, Administration 


Report. . 
Punjab Government. 


EXAMINATION of the Seed Supply, Poona District. Agricultural Bulletin 
No. 55. 
Bombay Government. 
Excise Department, Bombay Presidency, Administration Report for 
1912-13. 

Bombay Government. 

Department, Government of the Punjab, Report for 1913-14. 
: Punjab Government. 
EXPLANATORY Memorandum by the Under-Secretary of State for India. 
Secretary of State for India. 
EXTERNAL Land Trade of the province of Sind and British Baluchistan 

Report. 


Bombay Government. 


F Report, Bombay, for 1913. 
AcTORY Report, Y» 913 Bombay Government. 


N H. 
Faras-Nama Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Finance and Revenue accounts of the Government of India for 1912-13. 
Government of India. 
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FINANCIAL Statements, Revised, for 1914-15. 
Bombay Government. 
Fisues of the Indo-Australian Archipelago, Vol. II. By M. Weber and 
L. F. De Beaufort. 
Authors. 
Frax Experiments conducted at Doorah during the year 1912-13 (Pusa 


Bulletin No. 35). 
Government of India. 


Forest Administration in British India, Annual Return. 
Government of India. 
Administration, Punjab, Report for 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
—_-— Circles, Bombay Presidency, Administration Report, 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
—- Department, Madras Presidency, Annual Administration Re- 
port for 1912-13. 


Madras Government. 
Fort St. George Records. 
Sundry Book of 1686. Diary and Consultation Book, Military 
Department, 1756. 
Despatches from England, 1680-82. 


Madras Government. 


Frenci Genius. By H. Macfall. 
l Mrs. J. N. Metaxa. 
Gapapu.\ra-padhati, Vol. IT. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Gazette of India, Parts I—IV, Supplementary, Extraordinary ; January 
f to June and July to December. 
Government of India. 
GLossaRY of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-West Pro- 
vinces, Vol. III, L to Z. 
Government of India. 
Green Manuring Experiments, Pusa Bulletin No. 40. 
Government of India. 
Grinya Sutra, Ravisidhant Manjari, Syainika Shastra and Sundara- 
nandam Kavyam. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Guipe Pilustre du Mussee Guimet de Lyon. 
The Society. 
HAMSASANDESH (Sanskrit). By Shri Vedantacharya. 
Mysore Government. 
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Hınpu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, Report of the 
Superintendent for 1912-13. 


7 Punjab Government. 
——— Law, Constitutional Theory of. By U. K. Trivedi. 


The Author. 
History of India from the Earliest Times. By V. S. Dalal, Vol. I. 


, The Author. 
Home Accounts of the Government of India, 1912-13. 


Secretary of State for India. 
HonouraBte Kitty or Sixes and Seven. By K. N. Colvile. 


The Author. 

Hosprrats and Dispensaries, Civil, under the Government of Bombay. 
Annual Report for 1913. 

Bombay Government. 

Humanistic Studies ; Studies in Bergson’s Philosophy. By A. Mitchell 


University of Kansas. 
Hyperasab State, Census of 1911. Parts I and II Report. 


Bombay Government. 
I. M. S. and Medical professions in India, Correspondence (East 
India.) 


Secretary of State for India. 
Income Tax, Statistical Report of Bombay Presidency for 1912-13. 


Bombay Government. 
INCUMBERED Estates in Sind, Administration Report for 1913. 


Bombay Government. 


Dr. J. J, Modi. 


INDIA, 1756—1849. By Major W. Hough. 


—— Weather Review, Annual Summary for 1§12. 


Bombay Government. 
Inpian Excise Administration Correspondence (East India). 
Secretary of State for India. 
—— Factories Act, Working Report, Punjab & N. W. F. for 1913. 
l Punjab Government. 
—— Financial Statement and Budget for 1914-15 (East India). 
Secretary of State for India. 
INFLUENCIA do vocabularies Portugues en Linguas Asiaticas. By S. R. 
Dalgado, 
The Author. 
INSTRUCTION for rearing Mulberry Silk-worms. Pusa Bulletin No. 39. 
Government of India. 
IRRIGATION Works, Bombay Presidency, Administration report for 
1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
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Irsnan Al-Arib Ila Marifat Al Adib: Dictionary of Learned Men of 
Yaqut. Text. Vol. VI. 
Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 
Jacgues Casanova. By C. Samaran. 
Mrs. J. N. Metaxa. 
Jaw Administration of Assam, Report for 1913. 
Government of Assam. 
—— Department, Bombay, Administration Report for 1913. 
Bombay Government. 
Jais in the Punjab, Administration Report for 1913. 
Punjab Government. 
Jews in China, history of. By S. M. Perlmann. 
The Author. 
JINAKAMALINI. i 
Vijiranana National Library. 
Journat Strails Branch, R. A. Society, No. 66, March 1914. 
The Society. 
Knanira Grihya Sutram. 
Mysore Government. 
Lanp Revenue Administration of the Punjab, Report for the year 
ending September 1913. Punjab Government. 
Law Cases, Indian, Digest of 1913. By Bose. 
Government of India. 
— Cases, Indian, Digest of (Privy Council Report, etc.). By 
Bose. Government of India. 
— Reports, Indian, Calcutta Series, Vol. 40 for 1913. 
Bengal Government. 
LecisLaTIVE Council of the Bombay Presidency, Proceedings for 1913. 
Vol. 51st. Bombay Government. 
Leprosy and its control in the Bombay Presidency. 
Bombay Government. 
Liprary of Congress, Report of the Librarian and Superintendent of 
the Library for 1913. The Superintendent. 
Lire and Life work of J. N. Tata. By D. E. Wacha. 
The Author. 
— History of Brahui. By D. Bray. 
Government of India. 
LocaL Boards, Bombay Presidency, Administration Report for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 


Lucunow Provincial Museum, Annual Report. 
U. P. Government. 
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Lunatic Asylums, Bombay, Report for 1913. 
Bombay Government. 


Asylum, Punjab, Report for 1913. 
Punjab Government 
Mapras Presidency, Administration Report for 1912-13. 


Madras Government. 
University Calendar. 3 Vols., for 1914. 
Registrar, Madras University. 
MAGNETICAL, Meteorological observations made at Government Ob- 
servatories, Bombay and Alibag, tor 1906-10. 


Government of India. 
MAHANARAYAN Upanishad (German). By R. Zimmermann. 


The Author. 
MaratTui Poets, some translations of. By H. W. Bell. 


The Author. 
Martama L-ilah L mudila, Mabani L Lughat. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Maritime Trade of the Province of Sind. Report, 1913-14. 
Bombay Government. 
Mazpais in the Light of Vishnuism. By A. Govindacharya Swami. 
Trustees, Parsi Punchayet. 
METEOROLOGICAL Department, Government of India, Administration 
Report, 1913-14. 
Government of India. 
MILLowners’ Association, Bombay, Report, for 1913. 
The Association. 
Mines in India, Chief Inspector’s Report, 1913. 
Government of India. 
MInistRY for Agriculture and Trade issued at the opening of the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition, April 1910, His- 
tory of 
Vijiranana National Library. 
MouaMMADAN Education, Recent Developments in the Bombay 
Presidency. 
Bombay Government. 
MonrTREAL and Ottawa, excursions in the Neighbourhood of. 
Government of Canada. 
Mora and Material Progress of India, Statement for 1912-13. 
Secretary of State for India. 
MUHAMMADAN and British Monuments, Northern Circle, Report of the 
Superintendent of, for 1912-13. 
U. P. Government. 
13 
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MuniciPaAL Administration, Bombay, Reports for 1912-13 and 1913-14. 
The Municipal Commissioner. 
Taxation and Expenditure in the Bombay Presidency and 
Sind, Resolution on the report on, for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
MUNTAKHAB-UL-LUBAB. 2 Vols. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
N.-W. FRONTIER Province, Administration Report for 1912-13. 
N. W. F. Government. 
District Gazetteer, Vols. B of : Hazara and Kohat, 
Kurram Agency, Dera Ismail Khan, Banum and 
Peshawar. Government of India. 
NBILGHERRIES, 1857. By R. Baikie. 
Dr. J. J. Modi. 


New Light on Drake. 
Bombay Government. 


NEWZEALAND Official Year Book for 1913. 
Newzealand Government. 
Nores on Experiments with Sugar-cane at Sabour (Pusa Institute 


Bulletin No. 37.) 
Government of India. 
Nyaya Vartikam. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Ontario, South Western, Excursions in. 
Government ot Canada. 
Western Peninsula of and Manitoulin Island, excursions in. 
Government of Canada. 
Opium Department, Bombay Presidency, Report for 1913-14. 
Bombay Government. 
Our own Religion in Ancient Persia. By Dr. L. Mills. 
Trustees, Parsi Panchayet. 
Papumavati. Vol. I. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Pacsaw, Thi Sin. By Sarat Chandra Das. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Parsis, collected Sanskrit writing vf. Part IV. 
Trustees, Parsi Punchayet. 
PATNA University Committee, Report for 1913. 
Government of Behar and Orissa. 
Pesupapiyan Family of Iran. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 
Trustees, Parsi Punchayet. 
Police Administration, Punjab, Report for 1913. 


Punjab Government, 
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Bombay Presidency. Report for 1913. 


Bombay Government. 
of the Town and Island of Bombay, Report for 1913. 


Bombay Government. 


Port Trust, Bombay, Report for 1913-14. 
The Trustees. 
Prabandha Chintamani. Trans. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
PRAPANNA Sowbhagya Stuti. 
Mysore Government. 
Press Act, 1910, returns showing actions under, from 1910 (East 
India). 
Secretary of State for India. 
Prosiems of Urdu Teaching in Bombay Presidency. 
Bombay Government. 
Procggpincs, Imperial Legislative Council. Vols. 51 and 52 for 1912- 
13 and 1913-14. 
Government of India. 
Punyas and its Dependencies, Administration Report, 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
PunyaB Colonies, Report for 1913. 
Punjab Government. 
—— District Gazetteers, Delhi District with Maps. 
Punjab Government. 
— District Gazetteer, Vol. A, of Amritsar District. 
Government of India. 
PunyaB District Gazetteers : Vols. B of : Amritsar, Delhi, Ferozepore, 
Faridkot State, Hoshiarpur, Multan, Jhelum, Montgomery, 
and Shirmur State, Gujranwala, Chamba State, Ludhiana, 
Lyallpur and Mianwali District. 
Government of India. 


University Calendar for 1914-15. 
a The Registrar. 
PurvAMIMAMSA Darshana. Vol. II. 
Government of Mysore. 
Quesezc, Eastern and the Maritime Provinces, excursions in. 
Government of Canada. 
Eastern Townships of and Eastern Part of Ontario, excur- 
sions in. 


Government of Canada. 

Quest of Occupation of Tahiti by Emissaries of Spain during 1772-76. 
Vol. I. 

Bombay Government. 
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RAIL-BORNE Trade, Bombay Presidency, Report for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
RaiLways and Irrigation Works, Returns, July 1914:(East India). 
Secretary of State for India. 
Rajastan Ratnakara: History of Guhil Princes. (Hindi). By Babu 
Ram Narayen. 
The Author. 
RajpuTana Museum, Annual Report on the working, for 1912-13. 
Superintendent, Rajputana Museum. 
RASARNAVAM. Edited by P. Chandra. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
REGISTRATION Department, Punjab, Administration Reports for 1911, 
1912 and 1913. 
Punjab Government. 
- Department, Bombay Presidency, Report for 1911-13. 
Bombay Government. 
Recutations and Rules relating to the constitution of a Legislative 
Council for the Central Provinces. 
Secretary of State for India. 


Report of ee First Regular Wages Survey of the Punjab in Decem- 
T 1912. 


Punjab Government. 
on the work of Indian Students Department for 1912-13. 
Secretary of State for India. 
REvisED Settlement, Third, of Parol, &c., Kula Sub-Division, Kangra 
District. 


Punjab Government. 
Revision Survey Settlement, papers of Dadu, Shehwar and Johi 


Talukas of Larkana District. 
Bombay Government. 


Survey Settlement, Dero Mobhat Taluka, Hyderabad 
District. 
Bombay Government. 


Survey Settlement, Guni, Badin, and Tando Bago Talukas, 
Hyderabad District. 

Bombay Government. 

Survey Settlement, Second, of Karwar Taluka of Kanara 
Collectorate Papers relating to. l 

Bombay Government. 

RICE GRAINS, disintegration of, by means of Alkali. Pusa Bulletin 

No. 38. 
Government of India. 
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Roya Commission on Indian Finance. Final report and minutes of 
Evidence, Vol. 2, Appendices Vol. 3 and Index. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Sart Department, Bombay Presidency Administration Report, 1913-14. 
Bombay Government. 
—— Department, Sind Administration Report for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
Samaya Prabhratam. Part II. By Kund Kundacharya. 
Jain Dharma Pracharini Sabha, Benares. 
Sanitary Administration in the Punjab, Report for 1913. 
Punjab Government. 
Department, Bombay Presidency, some recent developments. 
Bombay Government. 
Measures in India, Report for 1911-12, 


Secretary of State for India. 
Sanitation, Dispensaries and Jails in Rajputana, Report for 1913. 
Government of India. 
Sanskrit and Hindi MSS., list of, 1912-13. 
U. P. Government. 
Jaina and Hindi MSS., list of, 1912-13. 
U. P. Government. 
Manuscripts, descriptive Catalogue of, in the Government 
Oriental Library, Mysore. 
Madras Government. 
SEA-BORNE TRADE and Customs Administration, Bombay Presidency, 
Report for 1913-14. 
Bombay Government. 
Season and Crop Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
SHAH NAMAH of Firdausi. By Kutar. 
Trustees, Parsi Panchayet. 
of Firdausi. Vol. 1. 


Trustees, Parsi Panchayet. 
SHAHNAMU, Part III. (Guzerathi). 
Trustees, Parsi Panchayet. 
S1aM History of 1350 A. D. to 1809. (Siamese). 
Government of Siam. 
—— History of, Vol. I. By H. R. H. Prince Damrong (Siamese). 
Government of Siam. 
S1KANDAR-Namah-i-Bahri and Haft Asman. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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SıxTeEN Tables of Thai Alphabets current in Siam, Bangkok. 
Vijiranana National Library. 
SMITHSONIAN Institute, Annual Report for 1912. 
The Institute. 
SMRITICHANDRIKA Part I, Samskara Kand. 
II Ahnika Kand. 
Government of Mysore. 
SRAGDHARA Stotram. Vol. I. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Stamp Department, Bombay Presidency, Report for 1913-14. 
Bombay Government. 
Statistics of British India for 1911-12 and preceding years, Part IV b 
Finance and Revenue Government of India. 
Statures relating to India, collection of, Vol. II. 
Government of India. 
Statutory Rules and Orders, Bengal, Vol. III of 1912. 
Bengal Government. 
Sukua vs, Jame Jamshed Libel Suit. 
Dr. Sukhia. 
Summary of the General Administration Report for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
Survey of India, General Report on the operations of, for 1912-13. 
Government of India. 
-----——- Settlement, original papers relating to; Kotda, Khabda, and 
Sahi Talukas, Godhra District, Punch Mahals. 
Bombay Government. 
Sweet Sugar as a Commercial Source of Sugar, &c. (Pusa Bulletin 
No. 41) 
Government of India. 
Taittiriya Brahmana, Astaka III, Parts I-II. 
Government of Mysore. 
TALUKDARI Settlement Officer, Annual Report for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
Tanrra, Principles of, Part I. By A. Avalon. 


The Author. 
Tantrika Texts: Satchakra Nirupana and Paduka Panchaka. By 
A. Avalon. The Author. 


TarikH-1-Guzipa, Vol. II. By Hamdu LLah Mustawfi Qazwine. 
Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 
TATVARTHARAJVARTIKAM. Part II. By Bhatt Kalankdeo. 
Jain Dharmaprachaini Sabha, Benares. 
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Turopore Duka. By M. A. Stein, K.C.I.E. 
The Author. 
TiweEtan Stories. By Alex C. Soma De Koros. 
ae Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Tiwe-TaB.ss, Indian Ports, for 1915. 
Secretary of State for India. 
TorRonrTOo to Victoria and return via Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk 
Pacific and National Transcontinental Railway, Guide to. 
Government of Canda. 
to Victoria and return via Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Northern Railway, Guide to. 
Government of Canada. 
Trape and Navigation of Aden, Report for 1913-14. 
Bombay Government. 
—--- and Navigation, Bombay Presidency, Annual Statement for 
1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
- and Navigation of Sind, Annual Statement for 1913-14. 
Bombay Government. 
‘and Navigation of the Province of Sind, Annual Statement for 
1912-13. 


Bombay Government. 
carried by Rail and River, Accounts of, for 1912-13. 


Government of India. 
TRAVELS of Peter Mundy, 1608-1667. Vol. 1], Asia. 


Bombay Government. 
TRIENNIAL Catalogue of Manuscripts, Vol. 1, Part 1, Sanskrit. 
; Madras Government. 
UNITED Provinces, Administration Report, for 1912-13. 
U. P. Government. 
UNREPEALED General Acts of the Governor-General in Council, Vol VII. 
Government of India. 
VACCINATION in the Bombay Presidency, Triennial Report, for 1911-14. 
Bombay Government. 
VACCINATION in the Punjab. Report for 1913-14. 
Punjab Government. 
VETERINARY College, Punjab, Annual Report, 1913-14. 
Punjab Government. 
Vrinapswayambhu Purana. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vritra Muktahara Stuti. By Shri Nivasa. 
Mysore Government. 
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Warren Hastings, Administration of. By Pandit Prannath Sarasvati. 
The Author. 
Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters, Return for 1913. 
Government of India. 
Yeravaba Reformatory School, Annual Report. 
Bombay Government. 


ZARATHUSTRA and his Contemporaries inthe Rig Veda. By S. K. 
Hodivala. 


Trustees, Parsi Punchayet. 
ZoROASTRIAN Books, Moral extracts from. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 


Trustees, Parsi Punchayet. 
ZOROASTRIAN Law of Purity. By N. M. Desai. 


Trustees, Parsi Punchayet. 


Printed by E. G. Pearson for the Proprietors of the Times Press, Bombzy ard published by r 
Professor G. Anderson, M. A., forthe Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society—28-14. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
1915-16 and a List of Presents to the Library, 1915. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 15th April 1915. 
Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 


There were also present Messrs. J. G. E. Metcalfe, P. N. Daruvala, 
K. C. Rushton, Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. Father R. Zimmermann, 
Messrs. K. Natarajan, Kuvalaya Raj, R. N. Munshi, W. H. Ogston, 
and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Acting Honorary Secretary. 


Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, read his paper on the ‘‘ Ancient History 
ot Suez Canal from the times of the old Egyptian kings downwards.” 

After the conclusion of the paper, the President moved a hearty vote 
of thanks to Dr. Modi for his interesting paper. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 21st of October 
1915. . 
Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 
There were also present Messrs. L. N. Banaji, Kuvalaya Raj, and 


Rev. R. M. Gray, the Honorary Secretary. A few visitors were also 
present. 


Dr. Modi read a paper on ‘‘ Hamza Isfahani ; a peep into Arabic 
Histories in the matters Iranian,” by Mr. G. K. Nariman. 


Dr. Modi proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Nariman for his interest- 
ing and learned paper, which was carried. 
A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 25th November 
1915. 
The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, I.C.S., 
President in the Chair. 


There were also present, the Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah, Rev. 
Dr. R. Scott, Messrs. J. E. Aspinwall, Kuvalaya Raj, B. V. Wasudeo, 
V. P. Vaidya, R. N. Munshi, Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare, Messrs. 
J. S. Sansgiri, A. B. Agaskar, P. V. Kane, Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, 
and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Honorary Secretary. 


x} ABSTRACT OF THE SOCIETY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


After some discussion it was resolved to subscribe to ‘‘ Land and 
Water” from 1916. 


Proposed by Mr. J. E. Aspinwall, 
Seconded by Mr. V. P. Vaidya, 
Carried. 

and to the ‘“‘Ceylon Antiquary” for one year. 


Proposed by Mr. V. P. Vaidya, 
Seconded by Mr. J. E. Aspinwall. 


Carried. 


Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya read his paper on “ Harsha and his 
times.” 


Mr. P. V. Kane proposed a vote of thanks to Rao Bahadur C. V. 
Vaidya for his interesting and learned paper. The proposal having 


been seconded by Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare was unanimously 
carried. 


Mr. V. P. Vaidya proposed and Justice Shah seconded that Rao 
Bahadur C. V. Vaidya’s paper be printed in the Society’s Journal. 


Carried. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 16th December 
1915. 


The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, I.C.S., 


President in the Chair. 


There were also present, Mrs. W. D. Sheppard, Messrs. G. K. 
Nariman, Kuvalaya Raj, J. S. Sansgiri, R.N. Munshi, J. P. Watson, 
Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare, Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. Father R. 
Zimmermann, and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Honorary Secretary. A few 
visitors, among whom was Dr. J. Hope Moulton, the distinguished 
Zoroastrian Scholar, also attended the meeting. 


Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi read his paper on ‘‘ Anquetil Du Perron 
of Paris : India as seen by him in 1755-61.” 


Mr. G. K. Nariman proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Modi for his 
interesting and learned paper. The proposition being cordially 
seconded by Dr. J. Hope Moulton was unanimously carried. 


ABSTRACT OF THE SOCIETY'S PROCEEDINGS. xli 


A meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 7th February 
1916. 


The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, I.C.S., 
President in the Chair. 


There were also present Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. Father R. Zimmer- 
mann, Messrs. A. F. Kindersley, R. N. Munshi, L. N. Banaji, G. K. 
Nariman and Kuvalaya Raj. 


Dr. J. J. Modi read his paper on ‘‘ Anquetil Du Perron of Paris 
and Dastur Darab of Surat.” 


After a few remarks by Rev. R. Zimmermann and Mr. G. K. Nari- 
man, a hearty vote of thanks was moved to Dr. Modi for his interest- 
ing and learned paper. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 3rd March 1916. 
Rev. Dr. R. Scott, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 


The following members attended the meeting :—Miss Seereen S. 
Paruck, The Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah, Dr. J. J. Modi, Messrs. V. 
P. Vaidya, H. J. Bhabha, G. K. Nariman, and Rev. R. M. Gray, 
the Honorary Secretary. 


There were also present a few visitors among whom were Dr. J. 
Hope Moulton and Mr. Ratan Tata. 


Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Dr. Modi read his paper on ‘‘ Dr. Spooner’s recent archzological 
excavations at Pataliputra and the question of the influence of ancient 
Persia upon India.” 


After a few remarks by Dr. Moulton and Mr. G. K. Nariman, Dr. 
Scott proposed a cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Modi for his interesting 
and suggestive paper and to Mr. Ratan Tata for his valuable help 
in promoting Archzological work in India. 


List of Presents to the Library, 1915. 
Title of Books. Donors. 


ABHINAVAKOUSTUBIIAMALA. 
Travancore State. 
Acip, Secretion of the Gram Plant, &c. 
Government of India. 
AcTs passed by the Governor-General of India, 1914. 
; Government of India. 
ADIIYATMAPATALA. 
Travancore State. 
ADMINISTRATION Report, Ajmere-Merwara, 1913-14. 
Government of India. 
~— Report, \ssam, 1913-14. 
Government of Assam. 
— Report, Baluchistan Agency, 1913-14. 
Government of India. 
---- Report, Bengal, 1913-14. 
Government of Bengal. 
————— --— Report, Bihar and Orissa, 1913-14. 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
Report, Bombay Presidency, 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 


Report, Burma, 1913-14. 
Government of Burma. 


Report, Civil Justice, Punjab, and its Dependencies, 
1914. 


Government of the Punjab. 
—— -—--— Report, Forest Deptt., Madras Presidency, 1913-14. 
Government of Madras. 
=== = oe Report, Incumbered Estates in Sind, 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
—= = - Report, Madras, 1913-14. 
Government of Madras. 
——- ——- -— Report, N. W. F. Provinces, 1913-14. 
Government of the N. W. F. Provinces. 
——-- -———-— Report, P. W. D., Bombay Presidency, 1913-14, 
Part II. 
Government of Bombay. 
v= = —— Report, the Punjab and its Dependencies, 1913-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


ADMINISTRATION Report, Salt Department, Sind, 1914-15. 
Government of Bombay. 
——— Report, U. P., 1913-14. 
Government of the U. P, 
AERAPATASTAN and Nirangastan. Translated by Bulsara. 
Trustees, Parsi Punchayet. 
AGRICULTURAL Research Institute and College, Pusa, Report, 1913-14. 
Government of India. 
—————— Statistics of India, 1912-13}. Vol. I. 
Government of India. 
AGRICULTURE, Bombay Presidency, Annual Report, 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
Deptt., Bombay Presidency, Bulletins Nos. 60-63. 
Government of Bombay. 


in the Punjab, Progress Report, 1912-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Punjab, Report, 1913-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Punjab, Season and Crops, 1913-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
ALANKARA Sutra. 
Travancore State. 
ALLAHABAD University Calendar for 1915. 
The Registrar. 
American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1912. 
The Association. 
ANANDA Ranga Pillai's Diary, Vol. IHI, 1736-61. 
Government of Madras. 
Annaces Du Instruccion, Primari, Ane. 1X-XI1. 
Government of Bombay. 
ANNUAL Progress Report, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, N. Circle, 
1913-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
——— Report of the Reformatory School, Yeravada, 1914. 
Government of Bombay. 
Report, Punjab Colenies, 1913-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
—---- Report, U. S., National Museum, 1913-14. 
Government of the U. S. A. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


ANNUAL Report of the Superintendent of Mohammadan and British 
Monuments, N. Circle, 1913-14. 
Government of the U. P. 
ARCH.EOLOGICAL Deptt., S. Circle, Madras, Annual Report, 1914-15. 
Government of Madras. 
-_—_—_—_———— Survey, Mysore, Report, 1913-14. 
Government of Mysore. 
Survey of Burma, Supdt.’s Report, 1914-15. 
Government of Burma. 
——_———— Survey of India, Annual Report, rg11-12,and Part 1 
of 1912-13. ` 
Government of India. 
Survey of India, Eastern Circle, Annual Report, 
1913-14. 
Government of Bengal. 
Survey of India, Frontier Circle, Annual Report, 
1914-15. 


Government of the N. W. F. Provinces. 
--—-——— Survey of India, Western Circle, Progress Report 
1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
Area and Yield of the Principal Crops in India, Estimates for 1913-14. 
Government of India. 
Ase-ut-Luauat. By Nawab Aziz Jung Bahadur, Vols. VIII-VII. 
Government of India. 
ASHAUCHASTAK.A. Travancore’ State. 
Assam Code, 1915, 2 vols. Government of India. 
ATMOSPHERIC Air in relation to Tuberculosis. By G. Hinsdale. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
BacTERIOLOGICAL Laboratory, Bombay, Report, 1913. 
Government of Bombay. 
Bacuciustan Code, 3rd Edition, 1914. 
Government of India. 
Benoa Code, 4th Edition, Vel TT. 
Government of Bengal. 
BHAKTIMANJARI 
Travancore State. 
Buarata [tihasa Sanshodhak Mandala, Report. 
The Mandala. 
Boarn of Scientific Advice for India, Report, 1913-14. 
Government of India. 


xlvi PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors 
Bompay Sanskrit Series :— 


AMARAKOSHA with commentary and Index. 
Apuorisas of the Sacred Laws of the Hindus, by Apastumba, 2 parts, 
ATHARVAVEDA SAMHITA with the Commentary of Sayanacharya. 
BHATTIKAVYA, 2 vols. i : 
ConcornaNce to the principal Upanishada and the Bhagwatgita. 
Exavau, Vol. I. ; ` 
Gaupvano of Vakpati. 
Hanp Book to the study of Rigveda. 
HARSHACHARITA. 
HITOPADESHA. 
Hymns from the Rigveda, 2nd Selection. 
KUMARAPALA CHARITA. 
MAHANARAYAN UPANISHAD. 
MRICHCHHAKATIKA. 
NAISHKARMYASIDDIII. 
NAVASAHASANKA CHARITA. 
NYAYAKOSHA. 
PARASHARA Dharma Samhita, 2 vols. (4 parts.) 
PRATAPARUDRA YASHOBIIUSIIANA. 
RajaTARANGini of Kalhana, Vols. 1-H. 
REKHAGANITA, 2 vols. 
Suri Basuya. Text. 
SUBHASHITAVALI of Vallabhadeva. 
VENDIDAD. 
Vyakarana Maasuasiya of Patanjali, Vol. II. 
Government of Bombay. 


Bomupay University Calendars for 1867-68, 1873-74, 1807-98, 1901-02 
-i ’ ’ 
1903-04, 1905-06, 1911-12 Vol. IT, and 1914-15 (2 Vols.) 
The Registrar. 
Book of the Dead. By E. A. W. Budge. 
Trustees, British Museum, 
Boranicat Survey of India, Records, Vol. VI, No. 5. 
Government of India. 
BrRAUMATATVA PRAKASIIIKA, 
Travancore State. 
Brins AND Hisn! Vikrama, (Gujarati). Vol. 1. 
Maharani of Bhavanagar. 
Britisu Association for the Advancement of Science, Report, 1914. 
The Association. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


British Share in the War. By H. A. L. Fisher. 
P. & O. Co. 
Burney Papers, Vol. IV, Part II and Vol. V. 
Government of Siam. 
Carcurra University Calendars for 1914, 3 parts and 1915, part III. 
The Registrar. 
CALENDAR of Persian Correspondence, Vol. II, 1767-69. 
Government of India. 
CaTALOGUE, Descriptive, of Sanskrit MSS., in the Government Oriental 
Library, Madras, Vol. XXVIII & XXIX. 
Government of Madras. 
of Armenian MSS. in the British Museum. 
Trustees, British Museum. 
of Books printed in the Bombay Presidency during the 
first 2 quarters of 1915. 
Government of Bombay. 
——__-—— of Books in the Deccan College Library. 
The Principal, Deccan College. 
of Burmese Books in the British Museum. 
Trustees, British Museum. 
of Egyptian MSS., Scarabs, &c., in the British Museum, 
Vol. I. 
Trustees, British Museum. 
of Greek Coins. Boy Hill. 
Trustees, British Museum. 
.of the Cuneiform Tablets. 
Trustees, British Museum. 
of the Museum of Archzology at Sarnath. By Dr. Sahim. 
Government of India. 
Supplementary, of Hindi Books in the British Museum. 
Trustees, British Museum. 
Supplementary, of Marathi and Gujarathi books in the 
British Museum. 
Í Trustees, British Museum. 
Causes of Monsoon Diarrhoea and Dysentery in Poona. By Capt. 
Morison. 
Government of Bombay. 
Census of India, 1911, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
Government of India. 
CHAMBER of Commerce, Bombay, Report, 1914. 


Ta The Chamber. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


CHARUDATTA. 
Travancore State 
CueMIcaAL Analyser to Government of Bombay and Chemical Analyser 
for Sind, Report, 1914. 
Government of Bombay. 
Analyser to Government of the Punjab, Report, 1914. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Cningse Clay: figures by Laufer, Part I. 
Field Museum of Nat. History, Chicago. 
Civit Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Bombay Presidency, Annual 
Report, 1914. 
Government of Bombay. 
Ciassicau Association, Bombay, Proceedings, 1914. 
; The Association. 
Coins dealt with under the Treasure Trove Act, Report, 1914-15. 
Government of the C. P., 
Commerce and Statistics. By D. E. Wacha. 
‘The Author. 
Conpuct of the War by Sea. 
P. & O. Co. 
Co-oPERATIVE Societies, Bombay Presidency, Report on the working 
for 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
Coorg Inscriptions. Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. I. 
Government of Madras. 
CRAWFURD Papers. ' 
Government of Siam. 
CriminaL and Civil Justice, Bombay Presidency, Administration 
Report, 1913. 
Government of Bombay. 
Justice in the Punjab, Administration Report, 1914. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Dalivam. 
Travancore State. 
Dante Papers. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 
Trustees, Parsee Punchayat. 
Davip Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Institution, Report on the 
working for 1913-14 and 1914-15. 
Government of Bombay. 
Density of Population in Bombay. By J. P. Orr. 
The Author. 


“PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. xlix 


Title of Books. Donors. 


Descriptive List of Exhibits in the Nagpur Museum. 
; Government of the C. P. 
Lists of the Arabic MSS. acquired since 1894. 
; Trustees, British Museum. 
Dicgst of Indian Law Cases for 1914. By J. D. Bose. 
Government of India. 
Dinxarp. By Dastur P. Sanjana, Vol. XIV. . 
Trustees, Parsee Punchayat. 
Dispensaries and Charitable Institutions, Punjab. Report, 1914. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Diwan-i-Parwin, By Bari Begum. 
The Author. 
Documents Diplomatiques, 1914. 
: The French Consul. 
DURGHATAVRITTI. 
Travancore State, 
Dvyasrayakavya of Hemchandra. 
Government of Bombay. 
Ecuors from East and West. By Roby Datta. 
; ` , The Author. 
ENGINEERS’, Architects’ and Surveyors’ Compendium 1915. 
i The Editor. 
ENGLISH Factories in India, 1646-50, 1651-54, 2 vols. 
Government of India. 
Estates under the Courts of Wards in the Punjab, Report for 1913-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
under the Managements of Courts of Wards in the Northern 
Circle and Southern Divisions and Sind, Report, 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 


EVIDENCE given by the King in the temple. 
Government of Siam. 
Excise Department, Bombay, Report, 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 


Report, Punjab, 1914-15. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Factory Report of the Presidency of Bombay, 1914. 
Government of Bombay. 
Feasts and Holidays of the Hindus and Mahomedans, Alphabetical 
List. Government of India. 
FINANCE and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 1913-14. 
Government of India. 
20 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


FINANCIAL Statements, Revised, of Bombay Government for 1915-16. 
Government of Bombay. 
Fora of the Bombay Presidency. By T. Cooke, 2 vols, 
Government of India, 
Forest Administration in British India, Quinquennia! Review, 
1909-10 to 1913-14. 
Government of India. 
Administration, Punjab, Progress Report, 1913-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
—-— Circles in the Bombay Presidency, including Sind, Report, 
1913-14. 


Government of Bombay. 
GAZETTEER, Dist., Assam. Supplementary Vols. to Vols. I, III, & 1X. 
Government of India, 
———— Dist., Bengal. Vol. A of Murshedabad. 
Government of India. 
Dist., Bengal. Vols. B of Muzaffarpur, Singhbhum, 
Palamau, Cuttack, Champaram, Bhagalpur, Darbhanga, 
Gaya, Purnea, Patna, Santal Parganas, Ranchi and 
Saran. 
Government of India. 
—————. Dist., Bombay Presidency. B Vols. of Khandesh, Kathia- 
war, Rewakantha, Cutch, Kaira, Surat, Kolhapur and 
Belgaum. 
Government of India. 
Dist., Bombay Presidency, Vols. B of Kolhapur, Bel- 
gaum, Khandesh, Kathiawar, Rewakantha, Cutch, 
Kaira and Surat. 


Government of Bombay. 
——— Dist., Burma. Vol. A of Henzada District. 
` Government of Burma. 
————. Dist, C. P. Vols. B of Hoshangabad and Jubbulpore. 
Government of India. 
Dist., C. P. Vol. B of Yeotmal and Damoh Dists. 
, Government of India. 
Dist., Burma, Vols. A of Syriam and Toungoo. 
Government of India. 
———— Dist., Punjab. Vol. A of Gurdaspur. 
Government of the Punjab. 
- —-—— Dist., U. P. Vol. B of Gazipur. 


Government of India, 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. li 


Title of Books. Donors. 


GAZETTEER, Dist. U. P., Vols. B of Mainpuri, Shahajanpur, Sitapur, 
Bah-Raich, Ballia, Allahabad, Bareilly, Garhwal, 
Moradabad, Almora, Hamirpur, Rampur State, Aligarh, 
Benares, Bijnor and Agra. 
Government of India. 
————— Dist., U. P. Vols. B of Rae Bareilly and Kheri, Hardoi, 
Bara Banke, Unao, Fyzabad, Jalaun, Jaunpur, Muttra, 
Pilibhit. 
Government of the U. P, 
GENERAL Statutory Rules and Orders, 2 vols. 


Government of India. 
Gospet portions of Brahui. By A. D. Dixey. 


The Author. 
GovERNMENT Museum, Connemara Library, Madras, Report, 1913-14. 


Government of Madras. 
Hınpu and Buddhist Monuments, N. Circle, Annual Report, 1913-14. 


Government of the Punjab. 
Historica, Record of the Imperial Visit to India, 1911. 


Government of India. 
Sketch of the C. P, and Berars. 


Government of the C. P. 
History of Civil Services, Bombay Presidency, corrected upto July 
1914. 
Government of Bombay. 
of Services, 1915. 
Government of Bombay. 
Hoty Fire. By J. D. Shroff. 
The Author. 
Hospirats, Dispensaries, &c. of the C. I. Agency, Report on the 
working, 1914. 
Government of India. 
Humanistic Studies: Browning and Italian Art and Artists. By 
Hogrefe. 

Government of the U. S. A. 

ImpeRriaL Legislative Council Proceedings, Vol LIII, 1914-15. 
Government of India. 

IMPROVEMENT Trust, Bombay, Administration Report, 1914-15. 
The Trust. 

Trust, Parel Road Schemes. 

The Trust. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


lncome-Tax Administration of the Punjab, Reports, 1913-14 and 
1914-15. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Statistical returns of the Bombay Presidency, 1914-15. 
Government of Bombay. 
Innia and the war. 
Government of Bombay 
INDIAN Companies’ Act, see Report on the working for 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
Factories Act, tg11, Report onthe working in the Punjab 
Delhi, N. W. F., for 1914. 


Government of the Punjab. 
+—— Weather Review, Annual Summary, 1913. 
Government of India 
Jat Administration, Assam, Report, 1914. 
Government of Assam. 
—-— Department, Bombay, Administration Report, 1914. 
Government of Bombay. 
JaAiLs, Punjab, Administration, Report, 1914. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Joint Stock Companies, Punjab, Report, 1914-15. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Journau of the North China Branch, R. A. S., 1914, Vol. XLV. 
The Society. 
-—--—- of the Victoria Institute, Vol XLVI. 


The Institute. 
Kanana Siddhanta Chandrika. 


Travancore State. 
Kuasis. By Lt.-Col. P. R. T. Gurdon. 


Government of Assam. 
KUMARASAMBHAVA, 3 Parts. 
Travancore State. 
Lano Records in the Bombay Presidency, Report ,1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
Revenue administration Report, Parts I—II, Bombay Presidency, 
1913-14. 


Government of Bombay. 
Leaves from the Life of Khan Bahadur M.C. Murzban. 


M. M. Murzban. 
Liprary of Cengress, Report for 1914- 


Government of the U. S. A. 
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Lire and work of J. N. Tata. By D. E. Wacha.« 
The Author. 
List of Jain and Hindi MSS. in the Sanskrit College, Benares, 1914-15. 
Government of the U. P. 
—of Sanskrit and Hindi MSS., in the Sanskrit College, Benares, 
1913-14. 
Government of the U. P. 
Lunatic Asylums, Punjab, Triennial Report on the working for 
1912-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Asylums under, the Government of Bombay, Triennial 
Report, 1912-14. 


Government of Bombay. 
Mapras University Calendar, 1914-15. ; 
The Registrar 
MAHOMEDAN and British Monuments, N. Circle, Superintendent’s 
Report, 1913-14. 
Gavernment of the Punjab. 


MANAMEYODOYA. 

Travancore State. 
MANIDARPANA. : 

Travancore State. 
MANISARA. 


Travancore State. 
Manuat of Co-operative Societies in the Bombay Presidency. By R, B. 
_ Ewbank. Government of Bombay. 
MATANGALILA, 
Travancore State. 
MeEtTeoroGIcaL Department, Indian, Memoirs, Vol. XIX, parts III and 
IV ; Vol. XXI, parts 1, II and Vol. XXII, Part 1. 
Government of India. 
Department of the Government of India, Administra- 
tion Report, 1914-15. 

Government of India, 

MILLowneRs’ Association, Bombay, Report, 1914. 
The Association. 

Mings in India, Chief Inspector's Report for 1914. 
Government of India. 
Minors’ Estates in the Northern Circle and Southern Division and Sind, 

Administration Report, 1913-14. 

Government of Bombay. 


liv PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors, 


Montessori Method. (Gujarati). By Mehta. 
Shet Khimji A. Virjce. 
Morat and Material Progress, Punjab, Report from 1901-02 to 1911-12, 
Government of the Punjab. 
MunicipaL Taxation and Expenditure in the Bombay Presidency, 
Resolution, 1913-14. 

Government of Bombay. 

MoniciPAuitigs in the Punjab, Report on the working for 1913-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 


NALABHYUDAYA. ; 
Travancore State. 


NAMALINGANUSHASANA, 2 parts. 
Travancore State. 
NANARTHARNAVASANKSHEFPA, Of .Keshavaswami, Parts- Il and III. 
Travancore State. 


NARAYANIYA, 
Travancore State. 


NationaL Museum, U. S., Annual Report, 1913-14. 
Government of the U. S. A. 


Navy and the War. By A.J. Balfour. 
P. and O. Co. 
Neep of Co-operation between neighbours in the development ot 
building--estates. By J. P. Orr. 
, Improvement Trust, Bombay. 
Notes on the Ancient Geography of Gandhara, 
Government of India. 
OperATIONs in connection with the Income Tax, Bombay Presidency, 
Report, 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
Papers relating to Excise Administration in India, 1914. 
Government of India. 
PARAMARTHASARA. 
Travancore State. 
Parsi Subjects. (Gujarati). By S. M. Desai, 
i Trustees, Parsi Punchayat. 
PuuL Nama. By Brij Narain. 
The Author. 
Police Administration, Assam, Report, 1914. 
Í Government of India, 
— Administration, Punjab, Report, 1914. 
Government of Punjab. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. Iv 


Title of Books, Donors. 


Potice of the City of Bombay, Annual Report, 1914. 
Government of the Bombay. 
—----- Report, Bombay and Sind, for 1914. 
Government of Bombay. 
PRAPANCHAHRIDAYA. 
Travancore State. 
PRATIMANATAKA. 
Travancore State. 
Press Lists of Old Records in the Punjab Secretariat. 10 vols. 
Government of the Punjab, 
Procress of Agriculture in India, Report, 1913-14. 
Government of India. 
-— :— of Education in the Punjab, Report, 1913-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
PROVINCIAL Co-operative Conference, Poona, 1914, Report. 
Government of Bombay. 
- --—— Museum, Lucknow, Report on the working for 1914-15. 
Government of the U. P, 
Pusi Instruction, Bombay Presidency, Director’s Annual Report, 
with Supplement, for 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
-—---— Instruction in Assam, General Report, 1913-14 and 1914-15. 
Government of Assam. 
Pounjan Colonies, Annual Report, 1913-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Recorps of Fort St. George, French Correspondence, 1756. 
Government of Madras. 
—-——— of Fort St. George, Letters to Fort St. George, 1688. 
Government of Madra». 
-—-- of Fort St. George, Letters lo Subordinate Factories, 1679. 
Government of Madras. 
-—-— of Fort St. George, Military Dept., Country Correspondence, 
1758. 
Government of Madras. 
- -= —-- of Fort St. George, Minutes of Proceedings in the Mayors 
Court of Madraspatam. 
Government of Madras. 
——— of Fort St. George, Sundry Books, 1758-59. 
Government of Madras. 
of the Botanical Survey of India. Vol. VII, No. 2. 
Government of India. 
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Title of Books. Donors, 


REFoRMATORY School, Yeravada, Annual Report, 1914. 
Government of Bombay. 


Reaisrration Returns of the Punjab for 1914. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Reminiscences of the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale. By D. E. Wacha. 
The Author. 
Repair and Maintenance of the Highways. By Hewes, 
Government of the U.S. A. 
Revorr on the Dhanni Breed of Cattle. By Meadows. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Reetices of the Indo-Australian Archipelago. By De Rooij. Vol. I. 
Government of Dutch East India. 
Revision Survey Settlement of the Sukkar Taluka of the Sukkar 
Dist., Papers. 
Government of Bombay. 
Sarr Department, Bombay, Administration Report, 1914-15. 
Government of Bombay. 
-—- Department, Sind, Administration Report, 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
Sanirary Administration in the Punjab, Report, 1914. 
Government of the Punjab. 
-———— Commissioner, Government of Bombay, Reports for 1913 
and 1914. 
Government of Bombay. 
Santrarion, Dispensaries, and Jails in Rajputana, Report, 1914 
and Vaccination Report, 1914-15. 
Government of India. 
Searcu for Hindi Manuscripts, 1909-1911. 
Government of the U. P. 
Season and Crops, Punjab, Report, 1914-15. 
Government of the Punjab. 
and Crops, Repert of the Bombay Presidency, 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
SerrceMent of Wazirabad, Gujaranwala and = Sharagpur Tahsils, 
Final Report. 
Goveranient of the Punjab. 
Suau Namah, 2 vols. . 
N. M. Cama. 
- Namah. By Kutar Brothers, Text and Trans., 4 vols. 
Trustees, Parsi Punchayat. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. tvii 


Title of Books. Donors. 
SuAUNAMEH. Translated by Asana, Part IV (Guzarati). 
Trustees, Parsi Punchayat. 
SIIVALILARANVA. Travancore State. 
Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy Madressa Jubilee Volume : Papers on Ira- 


nian Subjects. 
Trustees, Parsi Punchayat. 


Smirusontan Institution, Annual Report, 1013. 
The Institution. 


Soutu American Priest in Belgium. 
P. and O. Co. 


Stamp Deptt. in the Bombay Presidency, Annual Report, 1914-15. 
Government of Bombay. 
— Deptt. Punjab, Administration Report, 1913-14 and 1914-15. 
Government of the Punjab. 
STATISTICAL Abstracts for British India, Vols. 1, IL and V. 
Government of India. 


——_-——— Tables relating to Banks in India. 
Government of India. 
Statistics with notes of Registration Department in the Bombay 
Presidency for 1914. 
Government of Bombay. 
Scrvey of India, General Report, 1913-14. 
Government of India. 
—— Settlement, 4th final regular, of the Amritser District, Report, 
1910-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Settlement, Revision, of Ankleshwar Taluka of Broach Dist., 
Papers. 
Government of Bombay. 
Settlement, Revision, of Malwan Taluka of Ratnageri Dist., 
Papers. 


Government of Bombay. 


Settlement, Revision, of Nasirabad Taluka of Larkhana Cetlec- 
torate, Papers. 

Government of Bombay. 

— Settlement, Revision, of Nausahra Abro Taluka of Sukkar 
Dist., Papers. 

Government of Bombay. 


fviii PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors. 


Survey Settlement, Revision, of the Sukkar Taluka of the Sukkar 
Dist., Papers. 
` Government of Bombay. 


Settlement, Second Revision, of the Bankapur Taluka, Papers. 

Government of Bombay. 

Settlement, Second Revision, of the Kalghatgi Taluka of 
Dharwar Dist., Papers. 


Government of Bombay. 
TALUKDAR! Estates in Gujarat, Administration Report, 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
TANTRASUDDHAPRAKARANA, 
Travancore State. 
Tine Tables for Indian Ports, 1916. 
Government of India. 
Trape and Navigation, Bombay Presidency, Statement, 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
—— External Land, of the Punjab, Report, 1914-15. 
Government of the Punjab. 
—— External Land (Trans. Frontier) of the Province of Sind, 
Report, 1914-15. 
Government of Bombay. 
—-- External of the Punjab, Report, 1913-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
—_ Inland, Rail and River borne, of India, 1913-14. 
Government of India. 
—— Internal, Rail and River borne, Punjab, Report, 1910-11 to 
1912-13 and 1934-15. 
Government of the Punjab. 
——- Maritime of the Province of Sind, Report, 1914-15. 
Government of Bombay. 
——. Rail and River borne of Sind, Reports, 1913-14 and 1914-15. 
Government of Bombay. 
—— Rail borne of the Bombay Presidency, (excluding Sind), Report, 
1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. lix 


Title of Books. . Donors. 


Trane Seaborne and Customs Administration of the Bombay Presi- 
dency excluding Sind, Report, 1914-15. 
Government of Bombay. 
Trapitions of the Tinguian. By F. C. Cole. 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 
Turki MSS., three, from Kashgarh.. By E. D. Ross, 
Rai Saheb Gulabsingh and Sons. 
VACCINATION in the Punjab, Notes for 1914-15. 
Government of the Punjab. 
VAIKHANASADHARMAPRASNA. 
Travancore State, 
VAIYYAKARANABHUSHANA of Kondabhatta. 
Government of Bombay. 
VARASUCHISANGRABA, 
Travancore State. 
VASTUVIDYA. 
Travancore State. 
VETERINARY College, Civil Veterinary Hospital, Punjab, Annual Report, 
1914-15. 
Government of the Punjab. 
VIRUPAKSHAPANCHASIKA. 
Travancore State. 
VYAKTIVIVEKA. 
Travancore State. 
Wagay, ‘A. (Incidents). By Namat Khan-i-Ali. 
Government of India. 
Wiro Life Conservation in theory and practice. 
Government of the U. S. A. 
Working of the Co-operative Societies, Bombay Presidency, Annual 
Report, 1913-14. 
Government of Bombay, 
of the David Sassoon Industrial Reformatory Institution, 
1913-14 and 1914-15. 
Government of Bombay. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


-Workinc of the Hospitals, Dispensaries, Jail Hospitals, Vaccination 
of the C. I. Agency for 1914. 
Government of India. 


of the Indian Companies Act, 1882, Annual Report for 
1913-14. 
Government of Bombay. 
of the Indian Factories Act, r9i1, in the Punjab, Delhi and 
N.-W. F. Provinces, Annual Report, 1914. 
Government of the Punjab. 
- of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, Annual Report, 
1914-15. 
Government of the U. P. 
of the Municipalities in the Punjab, Report, 1913-14. 
` Government of the Punjab, 
- of the Punjab Lunatic Asylum, Triennial Report, 1912-14. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Yasna, xxix and xxxi in its Sanskrit equivalents. By Dr. Mills. 
Trustees, Parsi Punchayet. 
Year Book of the Royal Society of London, 1915. 
The Society. 
ZorROASTRIAN Theology. By M. N. Dhalla. 
Byramji Hormasji, 


Printed by E. G. Pearson for the Proprietors of the Times Press, Bombay and published by , 
‘Professor G. Anderson, M.A., for the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society—3527'16. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
1916-17, and a List of Presents to the Library, 1916. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 3rd March 1916. 
Rev. Dr. R. Scott, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 


The following members attended the meeting:—Miss Seerin S. 
Paruck, Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah, Dr. J. J. Modi, Messrs. V. P. 
Vaidya, H. J. Bhabha, G. K. Nariman, and Rev. R. M. Gray, the 
Honorary Secretary. 


There were also present a few visitors, among whom were Dr, 
J. Hope Moulton and Mr. Ratan Tata. 


Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Dr. Modi read his paper on ‘‘ Dr. Spooner’s recent archazological 
excavations at Pataliputra, and the question of the influence of ancient 
Persia upon India.” After a few remarks by Dr. Moulton and 
Mr. G. K. Nariman, Dr. Scott proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
Dr. Modi for his interesting and suggestive paper and to Mr. Ratan 
Tata for his valuable help in promoting archzological work in India. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 3oth 
March 1916. 


The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, Kt., I.C.S., President, in the 
Chair. 


There were also present :—Miss Seerin S. Paruk, Dr. J. J. Modi, 
Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, Rev. Dr. R. Scott, Prof. P. A. Wadia, Messrs. 
A. F. Kindersley, 1.C.S., K. Natarajan, J. E. Aspinwall, J. M. P. 
Muirhead, V. P. Vaidya, J. P. Watson, B. N. Motiwala, P. V. Kane, 
H. J. Bhabha, R. N. Munshi, L. Young, J. R. Gharpure, J. S, Sans- 
giri, Dr. P. N. Daruvala and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Hony. Secretary. 
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The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Hony. Secretary submitted the following report :— 
The Annual Report for 1915. 


MEMBERS. 


Resident:—During the year under report 51 new members joined 
the Society and 10 Non-Resident members having come to Bombay 
were transferred to the list of Resident members. 57 members 
resigned, 5 died and g having left Bombay were put on the Non- 
Resident list. This leaves 306 on the Roll at the close of 1915 as 
against 316 at the close of the preceding year. 


Non-Resident :—20 new members were elected and g Resident 
members having left Bombay were transferred to the list of Non-Resi- 
dent members. 26 members resigned, one died and 1o having come 
to reside in Bombay were added to the Resident list. The number 
at the end of the year is 156, the number at the end of 1914 being 164. 


OBITUARY. 


The Society records with regret the death ot the following mem- 
bers :— 


Resident. 


Mr. Jehangir Nasserwanji Modi. 

» Bomanji Dinshaw Petit. 

» C. B. N. Cama, I.C.S. 

,, Mathuradas Cursandas Natha. 
Prof. H. M. Bhadkamkar. 


Non-Resident. 
Mr. A. Prideaux. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following papers were contributed to the Society’s Journal during 
the year:— 


1, A Persian Inscription of the Mogul Times on a stone found 
in the District Judge’s Court at Thana. By Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A.— Read, 18th March. 


2. Ancient History ofthe Suez Canal from the earliest times 
of the old Egyptian Kings downwards. By Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A.— Read, 15th April. 
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3. The Hot Springs of Ratnagiri District. By Dr. H. H. Mann 
and S. R. Paranjpe.— Contributed. - 


.4. Hamza Isfahani: A peep into the Arabic History. By G. 
K. Nariman.—Read, 21st October. 


5. Harsha and his times. By C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B.— 
Read, 25th November. 


D 


Life and times of Shri Vedanta Deshika. By Prof. V. Ran- 
gachari, M.A.— Contributed. 


7- Anquetil du Perron of Paris: India as seen by him in 


1755—61. By Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A.— Recd 
16th December. 


LIBRARY. 


The issues of books during the year were 49,062 volumes—32,867 of 
new bovks including periodicals, and 16,195 of old books. The 
daily average, excluding Sundays, holidays and the first week of 
December, was 172. The total number of issues in the previous year 
was 40,754. 


A detailed statement of monthly issues is given below : 


MONTHLY ISSUES. 


New books. Old books. 


january”... tee ons we 2,554 1,524 
February ... sae eee v2 2,480 1,319 
March oes a as ... 2,868 1,451 
April ss oes oe see 2,788 1,397 
May tos ase she ve 2,810 1,326 
June sos vais sie we 2,888 1,250 
July tee ove a sss 3,017 1,527 
August oes Arts T see 3,190 1,648 
September ... one vee 2,913 1,264 
October... see 2,952 1,281 
November ... ase aes vee 2,526 1,021 
December ... be oe .. 1,881 1,187 


48 + 
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The issues of books under several classes were as under :— 


Fiction eee tes tee tee ee «+ 16,953 
Biography toe J ats vee oo. 1,868 
Miscellaneous ee oes sis ine coe 1,664 


Politics, Sociology, Economics ... see eee 1,453 
History ba tee woe vas vos ee 1,349 
Travels and Topography ... wes is se 1,290 


Oriental Literature ase eee vei oe 1,058 
Poetry and Drama... vee eee ae on 924 
Naval and Military... ooo one sss see 677 
Reviews, Magazines (bound volumes) ... sar 565 
Philosophy ... oe wee Zos Ses eee 463 


Religion ee sis s.. ee ae sos 381 
Archeology, Folklore, Anthropology... tes 378 
Natural History, Geology, &c. ... ori soe 353 
Literary History and Criticism ... . i 278 


Logic, Works relating to Education ... see 222 
Art, Architecture, Music ... ... ae eos 199 
Public Records... ass aes iks vee 176. 
Grammars, Dictionaries ... ee nde sss 158 
Classics “es isi _ one wee ves 150 
Foreign Literature ai aoe vee eee 147 
Medicine. oes aes ove ove vee III 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy. 98 
Law vee aes e.. sae age $s 88 
Botany, Agriculture, &c. ... ase see e.. 79 


Periodicals in loose numbers ... oon s. 17,980 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The total number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
was 1,484, of which 1,032 were purchased and 452 were presented. 


Books were received as usual from the Secretary of State for India, 
the Government of India, Bombay and other local Governments and 
also from the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayat Funds and individual 


authors and donors. 
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The number of volumes added tu the Society’s Library by purchase and 
presentation under different subjects is given in the following table:— 


g Volumes Volumes 

. Subject. purchased. presented. 
Religion and Theology we 29 3 
Philosophy ... es es tee ...e 20 = 
Logic, Education ... ioe suit aw 8 3 
Classics ies a be ar we 6 k 
Philology and Literary History ... s I5 I 
History and Chronology ... aes von 52 7 
Politics and Political Economy ... vo 7I 3 
Law ... sas sas Pa saa . 10 8 
Public Records ss =o ae staves 226 
Biography... wee ss 2 . 50 6 
Archeology, Antiquity —... we 13 8 
Voyages, Travels, &c. se sxe ee 34 22 
Poetry and Drama ... se ee ... 35 1 
Fiction ... see see en ab sue BIZ 
Miscellaneous te as iaa ve 61 2 
Foreign Literature ... we see ge. ik see 
Astronomy, Mathematics ... i E ssi 
Art, Architecture, &c. see ibe ve 12 
Naval, Military eee s ose ... 42 1 
Natural History, Geology, &c. ... we 22 4 
Botany, Agriculture... ss af se l ... 
Physiology, Medicine wee tae we 2 2 
Annuals, Serials, Transactions of the 

Learned Societies ase oes we 162 33 
Dictionaries, Grammars, Reference works 22 II 
Oriental Literature ... soe “ see 45 108 

1,032 452 


The Papers, Periodicals, Journals, and Transactions of the Learned 
Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society during 1915 
‘were :— 

English Newspapers— 
Daily... es aoe is oes ise ee I 
Weekly ... ove one ene ose wae 27 
English Magazines and Reviews— 
Monthly ... tee wee ae ise ee 33 
Quarterly see vee wee ie see wee 25 
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English Almanacks, Directories, Year Books, &c. ... 26 


Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals... we «12 
American Literary and Scientific Periodicals ... sw | AZ 
Indian Newspapers and Government Gazettes... we 24 
Indian and Asiatic Journals and Reviews, &c.... see 52 


A meeting of the Society under Article XX of the Rules was held on 
25th November for the revision of the list of newspapers, magazines, 
&c., taken by the Society and the following were added to the list from 
1916 :— 


Land and Water. 
Ceylon Antiquary (for one year). 


THE NEW CATALOGUE. 


The preliminary work, including the cataloguing of the Jackson 
Memorial Collection, was completed in September and the copy was 
made over to the Press in October. Nearly two hundred pages of 
Part I (Authors) have passed through the second proof, and it is 
hoped that the volume will be out by September next. The cory of 
Part II (Subjects) is under preparation. The catalogue when ready 
will consist of two volumes covering more than 2,000 pages. The work 
has been entrusted to the British India Press, and the probable cost 
of printing will be Rs. 5,000. 


COIN CABINET. 

The number of coins added to the Coin Cabinet during the year was 
113. Of these 4 were gold, 61 silver and 48 copper and billon. Of the 
total, 3 were presented by the Nagod Darbar ; 75 by the U. P. Govern- 
ment ; 4 by the Director of Agriculture and Industries, C. P. ; 8 by the 
Assam Government; 4 by Mr. Abdul Fattah, Karachi; 1 by the 
Kashmir Darbar ; 4 by the Madras Government; 1o by the Punjab 
Government ; 2 by the Bengal Government and 2 by the Bombay 
Government. 


The coins are of the following description :— 
South Indian (Gold). 
4 Fanams of Ganga Dynasty of Kalinganagar. 
Presented by the Madras Government. 
Shahi of Ohind (Siver). 
1 Sri Samant Deva. 
Obv. Recumbent bull and letters Sri Samant Deva. . 


Rev. Horseman and letter Å (Di) in the left field above 
the horse. 


Presented by the Kashmir Darbar. 
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Chandella Dynasty of Bundelkhand (S:/ver). 
2 Madanavarman, 993, 970. 


Presented by the Bengal Government. 


Mogul Coins (Silver). 
- 1 Shah Allam II. 
Saugor Mint. Reg. Year 28. 


Presented by the C. P. Government. 
2 Muhamed Shah. 


Mint Shahjahanabad { (I) 1149. Reg. 19 


1 Alamgir II. 
Mint Shahjahanabad, 116 x. 
14 Shah Allam II (Oudh Coins). 
Mint Benares, 1203—29. 


Presented by the U. P. Government. 


1 Shah Allam II (Struck by some Native State.) 
1 on ( 3 » with Sri). 


Found at Sangamner. 
Lucknow Coins (Silver). 
17 Wajid Ali Shah, 1263—72. 
7 Amjad Ali Shah, 
(5) 1258-62, Reg. 1-5. 
(1) 1258, Reg. 1. Type A. 
(1) 1258, Reg. 1. „ B. 
Mahammad Ali Shah, 1256, Reg. 3 & 4. 
Presented by the U. P. Government. 
Kings of Bengal (Silver). 


6 Fakhru-d-din, 743-49. 
Mint Sunargaon. 
2 Shamsu-d-din Iliyas Shah. 
(1) Type E. 
(1) Mint Firozabad, 754. Type A. 


N 


Presented by the Assam Government. 
Coins of Timur Dynasty (Si/ver). 


1 Abdulla. Mint Heerat. 

1 Ulugh Beg. S 5 852 
1 Shah Rukh. 5 5 828 
1 Defaced. vs i 


Presented by Mr. Abdul Fattah, Dist. Karachi. 
34 
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Tribal Coins (Copper). 
10 Audumbara. 
Presented by the Punjab Government. 
Pathan Sultans of Delhi (Copper and billon), 
3 Muhammad bin Sam (Ghori). 
(Ref. Thomas 10, 13, 25)- 
Presented by the U. P. Government. 
1 Muhammad bin Sam (Ghori). 
Presented by the Nagoda Darbar. 
1 Altamash. i 
(Ref. Thomas 48.) 
Presented by the U. P. Government. 
1 Altamash. l 
Presented by the Nagoda Darbar. 
Firoz III Tughalak. 
Mint Delhi, 777. 
Firoz III with Fath Khan. 
21 Sikandar Lodi, 893-920. 
Bahlot Lodi. 
Presented by the U. P. Government. 
Contemporaries of Early Sultans (Coffer). 
Nasiru-d-din Qubacha of Sind. 
Jalalu-d-din Mang-Badin of Khwarizm. 
Taju-d-din Yalduz. 
Chahada Deva. 
Presented by the U. P. Government. 
Mogul Coins (Copper). 
3 Akbar, Type B. 
Presented by the C. P. Government. 
Gurjara Coins. 
1 Bhojadeva I. Parihar, King of Kanauja. 
Obv. (Shri) ma da (di) var (a) (ha). 
Rev. Traces of a rude figure of the Boar incarnation of Vishnu. 
Presented by the Nagoda Durbar. 


-= “ 


- 


mt 


113 Total. 
DISPOSAL OF TREASURE TROVE COINS. 


There were 794 coins under examination at the close of the last year, 
besides 5 from the Collector of Kaira received in 1913 ; and 1,467 were 
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received during the year under Report. The latter included 40 copper 
from the Mamlatdar of Chalisgaon, 126 silver from the Mamlatdar ot 
Badami, 25 silver from the Mamlatdar of Shirur, 659 silver from 
the Collector of Kaira, 51 silver from the Mamlatdar of Kalyan, 177 
gold from the Collector of East Khandesh, 14 gold from the Collector 
of West Khandesh, 6 gold from the Collector of Satara, 246 copper 
from the Bombay Government, 30 silver from the Divisional Magis- 
trate, Ahmedabad, and 93 silver from the Mamlatdar, Karmala. 
Of these 40 copper from the Mamiatdar of Chalisgaon, 126 silver from 
the Mamlatdar of Badami, 51 silver from the Mamlatdar of Kalyan, 246 
copper from the Government of Bombay, and 93 silver from the Mam- 
latdar of Karmala were returned, being of no numismatic importance. 
823 coins were examined and reported to Government and disposed of. 
The coins were examined for the Society by Mr. Framji J. Thanawala 
and Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar. 659 from the Collector of Kaira, 177 
from the Collector of East Khandesh, 15 from the Collector of West 
Khandesh, 6 from the Collector of Satara and 30 from the Divisional 
Magistrate, Ahmedabad, have yet to be disposed of. 

Of the 590 coins from Akola reported to Government, the Mamlatdar 
returned 516 for disposal. - These with the other 233 were disposed of 
in the following way :== 


Silver. 
Prince of Wales Museum eo oes soe see 42 
Indian Museum, Calcutta ave wee soe oe 17 
Government Museum, Madras see ose was 6 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow ore vee 5 
Lahore Museum... coe aoe eos eee er | 
Nagpur Museum ae e.. sos woe we 4 
Public Library, Shillong a ove vee 4 
Archzological Survey, Poona . “ toe 3 
Peshawar Museum _... oe vee 3 
Quetta Museum... one .. oe woe we 3 
Ajmir Museum .. se eee s.. soo 3 
Rangoon Museum see tee toe e.. ææ 3 
Dacca Museum ... wa ose “ve oes coe 2 
Asiatic Society, Bengal ee eve ase we 2 
B. B. R. A. Society __... ‘as 7a iia s. 2 
British Museum, London fan eee ise æ.. 2 
Fitz-William Museum, Cambridge ... sae eo 2 
To Mint for sale and disposal a oes 642 
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JOURNAL. 


No. 68, the first number of Volume XXIV was published during the 
year. In addition to an abstract of proceedings of the Society and the 


list of presents to its Library, it contains the following papers :— 


I. A few materials fora chapter in the Early History of Bactria, 
collected from some Iranian sources. By Shams-ul-Ulma 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 


II. Intermittent springs at Rajapur in the Bombay Presidency. 
By Dr. Harold H. Mann and S. R. Paranjpe. 


III. The Solar and Lunar Kshatriya Races of India in the Vedas. 
By C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B. 


1V. Goethe’s Parsi Nameh or Buch des Parsen, z.e., the Book of 
the Parsis. By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A. 


V. Barlaam and Josaphat. By Prof. H. G. Rawlinson, M.A. 


VI. The Successors of Ramanuja and the growth of Sectarianism 
among the Sri-Vaishnavas. By Prof. V. Rangachari, M.A. 


VII. A Persian Inscription of the Mogul times on a stone found in 
the District Judge’s Court at Thana. By Shams-ul-Ulma 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 


THE CAMPBELL MEMORIAL MEDAL. 


The medal for 1914 was awarded to Prof. A. A. Macdonell for his 
work ‘‘ Vedic Index.” The Medal was forwarded to Lord Reay, the 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, who has kindly agreed 
to arrange its presentation to Prof. Macdonell. 


THE JACKSON MEMORIAL FUND. 


Mr. R. E. Enthoven, C.I.E., I.C.S., who had kindly undertaken 
to edit the late Mr. Jackson’s notes on Folklore, completed the work 
during the year and published them in 2 volumes. To bring the book 
within the reach of students of folklore of ordinary means, the Com- 
mittee priced the volumes at Rs. 2 each, but they were made. available 
at half the price to members of the Society and contributors to the 
Jackson Memorial Fund. The expenses of publication will be met 
from the unexpended balance of the Jackson Memorial Fund and the 
sale proceeds of the volumes. The Society is greatly indebted to 
Mr. Enthoven for his valuable and disinterested work in bringing out 
the book. 
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ACCOUNTS. 


A Statement of Accounts for 1915 is subjoined. The total amount of 
subscription received during the year was Rs. 15,818 as against 
Rs. 15,093-2-0 in the last year. Besides this Rs. 1,500 were received 
on account of Life Subscription from three Resident members and 
Rs. 120 from one Non-Resident member which were invested in 
Government Securities as required by the Rules. 

The balance to the credit at the end of the year including Rupees 
2,323-5-11 advanced to the Jackson Memorial Fund is Rs. 8,290-1 1-3. 

The Government Securities of the Society including those of the 
Premchand Roychand Fund are for the face value of Rs. 23,400. 


The report and the statement of accounts were adopted, also the 
budget for 1916. 

Rev. Dr. Mackichan proposed and Dr. Modi seconded that Sir John 
Heaton be re-elected President of the Society for 1916. 

Carried unanimously. 

Rev. Dr. Scott proposed that Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. Dr. Mackichan, 
Sir Bhalchandra Krishna and the Hon. Mr. G. S. Curtis, I.C.S., be 
elected Vice-Presidents for 1915. 


The proposition, being seconded by Mr. Aspinwall, was passed 
unanimously. 
Rev. R. M. Gray proposed the following members on the Committee 
of Management :— 
Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, Kt., B.A., LL.B. 
Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A. 
J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 
V. P. Vaidya, Esq., B.A., Bar.-at-Law. 
Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy C. Ibrahim, Kt. 
H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Hon. Dr. D. A. DeMonte, M.D. 
Prof. S. M. Isfahani. 
Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retired). 
Prof. P. A. Wadia, M.A. 
Dr. H. Stanley Reed. 
Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah, M.A., LL.B. 
A. F. Kindersley, Esq., B.A., 1.C.S. 
J. M. P. Muirhead, Esq. 
A. L. Covernton, Esq., M.A. 
G. K. Nariman, Esq. 
P. V. Kane, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 
Dr. P. N. Daruvala, LL.D. (London), B.A., LL.B., Bar.-at-Law. 
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Dr. Modi having seconded the proposition, it was carried unani- 
mously. 


Mr. V. P. Vaidya and Mr. J. P. Watson proposed and seconded a 
vote of thanks to the auditors, Messrs. K. McIver and J. S. Sansgiri 
and moved that they be re-elected auditors for 1916. 

Carried. 


Dr. Scott proposed and Dr. Daruvala seconded that Rev. R. M. 
Gray be re-elected Hony. Secretary for 1916. 
Carried. 
Rev. Dr. Mackichan then moved the following resolutions :— 


“ That this Society places on record its deep sense of the loss sustain 
ed by the Society in consequence of the lamented death of Prof. Shri- 
dhar Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, M.A., who was intimately associated 
with the management of the affairs of the Society from 1905 to the 
time of his death and who gave valuable help and advice in the selec- 
tion of books, particularly in the Oriental section of the Library. In 
him this Presidency has lost an eminent Sanskrit scholar.” 


‘ That a letter enclosing a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
Mrs. Bhandarkar and to his father Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar with 
an expression of sympathy with him and his family. 


Prof. Wadia seconded and the resolutions were carried unanimously. 


After the annual meeting, an ordinary meeting of the Society was 
held when Dr. Modi read his short papers on— 


I. A Note of correction for the Persian Inscription cf the Mogul 
times (Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXIV, pp. 137-161). 


II. A Copper plate Inscription of Khandesh. 


On the motion of Mr. K. Natarajan seconded by Dr. Daruvala a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Modi for his interesting papers. 


A meeting'of the Society was held on Thursday, the 29th June 1916. 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 


There were also present :—Prof. Shaikh Abdul Kadir, Messrs. 
G. K. Nariman, R. N. Munshi, Faiz B. Tyabjee, H. J. Bhabha, 
A. F. Kindersley, Mohamed Abbas and Rev. R. M. Gray, the 
Honorary Secretary. 


Mr. Nariman read his paper ‘‘On some references to Zoroastrian 
scriptures in Arab authors.” 
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After a few remarks, Dr. Modi proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Nariman for his interesting and learned paper, which was carried 
unanimously. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 28th August 1916. 

The Honourable Justice Sir John Heaton, Kt., I.C.S., President, in 
the Chair. 

There were also present:— The Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah, 
Dr. J. J. Modi, Dr. P. N. Daruvala, Messrs. R. N. Munshi, 
D. T. Tripathi, L. N. Banaji, Kuvalaya Raj, B. Venkoba Rao, 
G. K. Nariman and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Honorary Secretary. 


Dr. Modi read a paper, ‘‘ On the early history of the Huns ; their 
inroads into India and Persia.” 


At the conclusion of the paper, Justice Shah moved a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Modi for his interesting paper. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 15th Novem- 
ber 1916. 


The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, Kt., I.C.S., President, in the Chair. 

There were also present:—Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan 
Prof. P. A. Wadia, Rev. Fr. R. Zimmermann, Hon. Dr. D. A. DeMonte, 
Prof. A. L. Covernton, Messrs. P. K. Telang, S. G. Banker, Jamna- 
das Dwarkadas Dharamsey, V. P. Vaidya, J. E. Aspinwall, Kuvalaya 
Raj, and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Honorary Secretary. 


After some discussion it was resolved to continue the Ceylon 
Antiquary and to subscribe to the following from 1917 :— 


Scientific American and Supplement, 
Le Muséon, 
Poetry Review, 
Arya, 
India, 

and to drop the following from the same date:— 
Nash’s and Pall Mall Magazine. 
Indu-Prakash. 

It was also resolved that the consideration of the following period- 

cals be left over till after the war:— 
Journal of the American Chemical Society. 
Journal of Chemical Engineering. 
Analyst. 
Mining World. 
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A meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 12th January 1917. 
The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, Kt., I.C.S., President, in 
the Chair. 


There were also present:—Mrs. J. E. G. Metcalfe, Mrs. C. L. Burns, 
Mrs. D. A. Tarkhad, Mrs. H. R. H. Wilkinson, Prof. P. A. Wadia, 
Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. Fr. R. Zimmermann, Messrs. Kuvalaya Raj, 
H. R. H. Wilkinson, D. G. Chichester, R. N. Munshi, H. J. Bhabha, 
and a few visitors. 


In the absence of the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Wilkinson read the 
minutes of the last meeting which were confirmed. 


Mr. J. A. Saldanha, B.A., LL.B., read a paper on ‘‘Some Interesting 
antiquities of Salsette.” 


After some remarks by Dr. Modi and Mr. K. A. Padhye, Pleader, 
Thana, a vote of thanks was moved to Mr. Saldanha for his interesting 
and learned paper. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 29th January 1917. 
The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, Kt., I.C.S., President, in the 
Chair. 


There were also present:—Rev. Dr. R. Scott, Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. 
Fr. R. Zimmermann, Dr. Daruvala, Messrs. U. K. Trivedi, 
R. N. Munshi, E. M. Ezekiel, Kuvalaya Raj, P. V. Kane, H. R. H. 
Wilkinson, Capt. Ewels, and Rev. R. M. Gray, the Honorary 
Secretary. 


The Minutes of the last meefing were read and confirmed. 


Mr. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.B., ‘read a paper on ‘‘ Ancient Geo- 
graphy ot Maharashtra.” 


Dr. Modi, after a few remarks, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Kane for his interesting and learned paper. The proposal being 
seconded by Dr. P. N. Daruvala was carried unanimously. 


THE CAMPBELL MEMORIAL GOLD MEDAL, 1914. 


(Awarded to Prof. A. A. Macdonell, M.a., and presented in London 
at a General Meeting by the Royal Asiatic Society on behalf of the 
Bombay Branch). 

*At a meeting of the Society on March 14, 1916, with Sir Charles 
Lyall in the chair, the Campbell Memorial Gold Medal, awarded 


- *Proceedings of the Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, taken from its Journal 
for October 1916. 
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to Professor A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D., by the Bombay Branch 
of the Society, was presented by Lord Sandhurst. 

The Chairman said he was there to represent Lord Reay, who was 
unfortunately prevented from coming from Scotland to make the pre- 
sentation, and he had asked Lord Sandhurst, who equally with himself 
had the distinction of being a former Governor of Bombay, to 
present the Campbell Medal to their friend Professor Macdonell. 

Lord Sandhurst said he had had the great privilege of being Gover- 
nor of Bombay and working for five years with Sir James Campbell, 
who was a very distinguished Indian Civilian, distinguished amongst 
many. He was a man of great abilities, as everybody knew, of 
singularly sympathetic disposition and character, most thorough in all 
work that he undertook, and at the same time of most generous dis- 
position. But he was one of those men who preferred to exercise his 
charities without advertising them at all, so much so that it was 
said very often in Bombay that he never let his left hand know what 
his right hand was doing. Outlining his official career (see Journal, 
July, 1903) he spoke of the Bombay Gazetteer, which Sir James com- 
piled, as a work of stupendous value. It gave for each district of the 
Presidency a complete descriptive, historical, and statistical account 
of the whole area, its subdivisions and chief places of interest. It also 
contained most valuable ethnographical records of the castes and tribes 
of the district. The contributions to the early history of India contain- 
ed in this splendid series were of great value, notably the special arti- 
cles in the last volume published (vol. ix., pt. i) dealing with the 
foreign element of the Hindu population of Gujarat. The theory 
therein developed had been carried further by other scholars, and had 
greatly affected the previously prevailing views on the origin of many 
well-known Hindu castes. The compilation of the Gazetteer was a 
stupendous labour, and the result was an invaluable book of reference 
for which successive generations of Indian Civilians and other students 
and workers would be indebted to Sir James Campbell for generations 
to come. He was ior a long period Collector of Bombay, becoming 
known to almost every citizen, and he played a great part in framing 
the tariff duties of 1893-5. Speaking of Sir James Campbell’s work as 
Chairman of the Plague Committee while he (the speaker) was 
Governor, he said that if they got on pretty well in dealing with that 
calamity—as he was vain enough to think, considering the circum- 
stances, that they did—the whole credit was to be laid at the door of Sir 
James Campbell, because without his admirable tact, patience, and 
temper he did not think they would have been able to get on at all. 
He also contributed most valuable help in formulating the scheme 
which took legislative shape on the City of Bombay Improvement 
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Act, taking a leading part in the work of a confidential preliminary 
committee. He questioned whether any more fitting memorial could 
have been suggested by his friends than the medal he was about to 
present, and which was awarded triennially for the best original work 
on Indian folklore, history, or ethnology. 


Mr. R. E. EnTHoven, C.I.E., of the Bombay Civil Service, as 
representing the Bombay Branch, requested Lord Sandhurst 
to make the presentation. He said the Branch had its origin 
in the Literary Society of Bombay, which was founded in 1804 
by Sir James Mackintosh, at that time Recorder of the city, with 
the object of encouraging the study of Oriental subjects. It 
was approached in the year 1827 by the Royal Asiatic Society 
with a view to affiliation, and in 1829 it took that step, one which might 
be imitated with advantage by other small societies in India. The 
Bombay Branch had done much useful work. It brought out 
periodically an interesting journal ; it had a valuable library of 80,000 
volumes, contributed to some extent by generous donors, including 
the great Mountstuart Elphinstone ; it had good collections of 
archzological specimens and coins ; and although it was at present 
somewhat inadequately housed in the Bombay Town Hall it was 
intended that when the War was over and the Prince of Wales’s 
Museum was free from present use as a hospital for soldiers 
wounded in the War, the Society should be housed there. He 
went on to speak of the characteristics of Sir James Camptell, on the 
basis of his observations from the time he became his Assistant in 
Bombay in 1894. He was then the centre of intellectual life in Bom- 
bay, and brought together at his hospitable table at the Byculla Club 
men of all occupations and professions,and entertained them with a flow 
of anecdote and witty conversation. He was the centre also of a small 
band of scholars who contributed to the Gazetteer. He never allowed 
his purely official functions to monopolize too much of his attention, and 
when Collector of Customs he would keep one of his Assistants 
writing the history of the Byculla Club, while another was given the 
task of identifying the foreign elements in Hindu society. These extra 
duties prevented young officers becoming too centralized in their work, 
and it might be said of him, to use an old saying, that to have been 
his Assistant was in itself a liberal education. His special characteris- 
tics were his extreme modesty and his keen sense of humour. One of 
his hobbies was the study of spirit-scaring. He spent many years of 
leisure hours in collecting notes on the subject, and at one time 
had the intention of working out the theory that most old customs 
with which we are acquainted had their origin in the effort 
to scare away evil spirits. Some of his materials in this con- 
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nexion had been published in the pages of the Zndian Antiquary. He 
recollected specially a paper on the virtues of drinking alcohol, and 
another on the advantages of kissing as a means of spirit-scaring, 
though many might suppose that these practices had survived for 
other.reasons. Anyhow he devoted much attention to that line of 
research, and it remained for some scholars of the Society to bring 
together his notes in a comprehensive study of the folklore of the Wes- 
tern Presidency. When Sir James died in 1903 his friends subscribed 
to a fund with the object of founding a memorial medal, and it was 
decided that it should be presented triennially for original work in con- 
nexion with Indian history, archeology, and folklore. The medal 
was presented for the first time in 1909 by the then Governor, now Lord 
Sydenham, to that famous Central Asian scholar and traveller, Sir 
Aurel Stein. Three years later the second presentation was made 
to a very rising Indian scholar, Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, son of 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, and there wassome special fitness in 
that, because the work for which the medal was bestowed had in a 
sense carried somewhat further Campbell’s theories as to the foreign 
elements in Hindu society. Mr. Bhandarkar had found most interest- 
ing extraneous elements in what were looked upon as the most 
orthodox Rajput tribes. The time had now come for the third pre- 
sentation, and as a trustee of the Medal Fund, and as an old pupil of 
Professor Macdonell, he had very great pleasure, on behalf of the Bom- 
bay Branch, in asking Lord Sandhurst to make the presentation. 


Lord SaNnpHurst then said that Lord Reay, who was himself a 
learned man, had sent him his notes of what he intended to say in 
respect to Professor Macdonell, and with their permission he would 
read them. They were as follows :— 


The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has 
done me the honour of inviting me to present this medal to Professor 
Macdonell. No worthier recipient could have been selected, and it 
gives me the greatest pleasure on this occasion to be the representative 
of a very important branch of our Society in the great and prosperous 
centre of Indian trade, which is also a centre of intellectual activity. 


Professor Macdonell studied at Géttingen, and the thorough 
knowledge of the German language acquired there stood him in good 
stead in his later studies and researches. 


He afterwards came to Oxford and gained the Taylorian Scholarship 
in German in 1876, the Davis Chinese Scholarship in 1877, and the 
Boden Sanskrit Scholarship in the following year. He held the 
position of Taylorian Teacher of German in the University from 1880 
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to 1899, and was elected a Fellow of Balliol College in 1899. He 
took his degree at Leipzig in 1884 with a dissertation in German 
on the Anukramani of the Rig Veda as chief subject, with Comparative 
Grammar and Old German zs secondary subjects. Possessing thus 
a wide knowledge of languages, he devoted himself specially to 
Sanskrit, so that he was appointed Deputy Professor of Sanskrit from 
1888 to 1899, during the last years of Professor Sir M. Monier- 
Williams’ life, when the latter was unable to discharge the duties of 
the Professorship himself, and on the latter’s death succeeded to the 
Professorship in 1899. 


While thoroughly acquainted with Sanskrit literature generally he 
has made the Veda and the Vedic literature his special duty, and is 
acknowledged to be one of the foremost authorities in that department 
of Sanskrit learning. With a perfect knowledge of German he has 
studied all that has been written by German scholars as well as what 
has been written in English and French. He has summed up and 
published the results of Vedic research in his works Vedic Mythology, 
Vedic Grammar, and (in collaboration with Professor Keith) the Vedic 
Index of Names and Subjects, These works are replete with learning 
and ripe judgment. He isa scholar thorough in method, accurate 
in research, calm in judgment, and eminently sound in the expression 
of opinion. These characteristics distinguish his History of Sanskrit 
Literature, which, while adapted for general information, satisfies 
also the requirements of scholars. 


To his erudition regarding ancient India through Sanskrit literature 
he has added the great advantage of personal acquaintance with 
India in its ancient remains and modern condition by a tour of study 
and research throughout that land in 1907-8, from which he brought 
home a large collection of valuable MSS. 


Sanskrit study has declined somewhat from the attractive position 
it occupied some forty years ago, and other branches of Oriental learn- 
ing and research, especially Semitic and Egyptian, have risen into pro- 
minence through the discoveries made by excavation. Yet Professor 
Macdonell has upheld the standard of Sanskrit learning in Oxford by 
training students who have become distinguished Sanskritists, and by 
steadily developing the advantages afforded by the Indian Institute 
that his predecessor founded. 


To the list of his works already enumerated should be added his 
Sanskrit Dictionary and Sanskrit Grammar, editions of the Sarva- 
nukramani and of the Brhad-devat@, besides many articles on Sans- 
krit matters in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, the /ndtan 
Antiquary, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, the Encyclopedia Britannica, Hast- 
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ings’ Dictionary of Religions, and elsewhere. This very week will 
probably see the publication of another work, his Vedic Grammar for 
Students, promised for last autumn, but delayed owing to the short- 
age of hands at the Clarendon Press, due to the War. Our congra- 
tulations to him, therefore, onthe success of this his latest work will 
not long have to be delayed. 


The University of Oxford may also be congratulated on the éclat 
given to the Chair of Sanskrit by our distinguished friend. For our 
understanding of India the study of Sanskrit is essential. For our 
friendly relations with India the intercourse of Indian and of British 
Sanskritists is invaluable. The example set by Professor Macdonell 
of a personal visit to India will, I hope, be followed by scholars and 
encouraged by Government. 


The illustrious traditions of British Oriental scholars impose on their 
successors of this and future generations a great responsibility. In the 
annals of this War we shall have to record the valour of our Indian 
comrades, the loyalty of all classes in pur Indian Empire. In the 
peaceful days which are in store for us, and which we shall owe to 
those who have fought for us, Indian and British scholars will 
join in various fields of literary and scientific research. British and 
Indian Universities will have to exchange Professors and students, in 
order that the efficiency of both may be increased. 


Your ancestors—like mine—Professor Macdonell, followed the mili- 
tary profession, and we must offer you the expression of our deepest 
sympathy in the loss of a brave son who emulated the heroic deeds of 
many of his race. 


ProFEssoR MACDONELL, after thanking Lord Sandhurst for present- 
ing the medal to him, related how he had come to take up the study 
of Sanskrit, and went on to tell of the duties of a Sanskrit Professor in 
England. He said: I have devoted many years to research, especially 
in the older and historically more important period of Indian literature, 
that of the Vedas, or sacred scriptures. Having by this time publish- 
ed books and articles on Vedic language, religion, mythology, litera- 
ture, and subject-matter, I have resolved to devote the rest of my life 
to the very laborious task of translating into English the oldest and 
most important sacred book of India, the Rig Veda, a task some- 
what analogous to translating the Old Testament if that were entirely 
composed of Psalms. There is no scientific translation of that book as 
a whole in English, and the two German translations are forty years 
old. 
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But I consider that the literary activity of a Sanskrit Professor 
should not be restricted to works of research. He ought also to 
produce educational books to meet the practical needs of the learner. 
There are at the present day no adequate works of this character 
dealing with the Vedic language or old Sanskrit. 


The writing of books of either kind is, however, not enough. It is 
also necessary to throw a good deal of energy into teaching of a 
stimulating character. Otherwise a new generation of young scholars 
cannot easily grow up nor students be encouraged to continue their 
studies after leaving the University. Without this, for instance, the 
valuable impetus imparted to Sanskrit studies in various directions by 
the late Professors Kielhorn and Bühler (both pupils of Benfey) could 
never have been given. Following the example of my old teachers, I 
have always endeavoured to attract young scholars to the study of 
Sanskrit and then to train them. 


In this country there is also required another kind of teaching for 
the numerous students who are preparing for a practical life in India, 
chiefly Indian Civilians and Missionaries. As the civilization of India 
has remained essentially unchanged for at least 2,500 years, the teach- 
ing of Sanskrit for such students should be of a concrete type, in which 
the realities of the India of to-day are made to illustrate Sanskrit 
literature. Civilians and Missionaries may thus obtain a sympathetic 
insight into the institutions and religion with which they will 
be confronted when they go out and which they will other- 
wise not fully understand. I had long felt that a well prepared 
visit to India would be a great advantage to me as a teacher 
of Sanskrit in this country. In 1907 I accordingly obtained 
leave of absence from the University for a tour of study and research in 
India extending over seven months. In the course of this tour I 
visited every part of India, covering 10,500 miles, as much as possible 
in native states, associating with Pandits, seeing all the important 
archeological remains, chiefly in the company of the officers of the 
Archzological Department, and taking a large number of photographs, 
I also visited all the botanical gardens in India and Ceylon, so as to 
familiarize myself with the many trees and flowers mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature. From this tour I derived very great benefit both 
as a learner and a teacher. 


There are, moreover, many ways in which a Professor of Sanskrit 
may promote the general interests of his subject both in this country 
and in India. One way is to seize opportunities of raising special 
funds for one’s subject. I have had one or two such opportunities, 
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One was after the death of Professor Max Müller in 1900, when F 
succeeded in raising a memorial fund amounting to £2,500. This fund 
has been very usetul in providing grants to young Sanskrit scholars to 
enable them to study at foreign universities, and in making subven- 
tions to books which could not otherwise have been published. It has 
also paid £200 for reproducing by photographic processes about seventy 
very old and valuable Sanskrit MSS. which the Maharaja Prime 
Minister of Nepal very liberally agreed to send to the Clarendon Press 
for the purpose, and which would otherwise never have been accessible 
to scholars in Europe. The reproductions are now at Oxford. Another 
sum which, with the help of Dr. Thomas of the India Office, I managed 
to raise in India to the amount of about £1,500, is the Mahabharata 
Fund for paying the cost of producing a critical edition of the great 
Sanskrit epic of India. This fund, with the grants voted by the India 
Office and by the associated academies of Europe, now amounts to 
nearly £6,000. 


A Professor of Sanskrit may further promote the studies which he 
directs by adding to the stock of Sanskrit MSS. in his University. 
Thus, when I was in India I bought for the Max Müller Memorial 
Fund about roo selected Sanskrit MSS., which are now deposited in 
the Bodleian Library. When I was at Benares in 1908 I had the good 
fortune to come across a very fine private library belonging to a 
Brahmin who expressed his readiness to sell the collection en bloc for 
10,000 rupees. On my return to Oxford I informed our Chancellor of 
this opportunity. He on his part communicated with the Prime 
Minister of Nepal, who not long before had expressed a wish to confer 
some benefaction on the University, and who now with great munifi- 
cence at once bought the collection and sent it as a gift to the Bodleian 
Library. On their arrival I arranged these MSS. with the help of one 
of the assistants in the Library, a former pupil, and a considerable 
portion of them has already been bound. My old friend Sir Aurel 
Stein has, moreover, deposited his fine collection of nearly 400 Sanskrit 
MSS., acquired in Kashmir, in the Library of the Indian Institute, to 
which he intends to bequeath them. Thus we have now in Oxford 
between 9,000 and 10,000 Sanskrit MSS., far more than any other 
Western University, perhaps even more than all other European and 
American libraries put together. 


But I may now give one example of how a Professor of Sanskrit in 
this country may even help studies which, though cognate, are outside 
his own sphere. For several years past there has been felt a pressing 
need for the publication of a comprehensive Tamil Dictionary. I had 
many talks on this subject with the late Dr. Pope, the eminent Tamil 
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scholar. When a committee had been formed in India and the 
Government of Madras had voted a large sum in subvention of the 
proposed dictionary, I had a strong feeling that it would never do if 
an enterprise of this kind under the auspices of the Government were 
not carried out in a thoroughly scholarly way ; and there was a risk of 
this occurring owing to the dearth of scientifically trained scholars who 
could collaborate in the work. I accordingly entered into corres- 
pondence with the Chairman of the Committee, who came over to 
England last year and had interviews with various scholars in London, 
Cambridge and Oxford. The upshot was a joint letter which I drew 
up after consultation with all these scholars (about a dozen), and 
which stated the principles we considered ought to be followed in the 
compilation of the dictionary. The letter went out to Madras last 
autumn, and it is to be hoped that it will contribute towards making 
the dictionary a really scholarly work. | 


You will thus see that the duties that a Professor of Sanskrit may be 
expected to fulfil are a good deal more numerous and varied than is 
perhaps generally supposed. It must be remembered that there are 
very few professors in this country to cover the wide field of knowledge 
represented by Sanskrit studies. For there are only five Chairs of 
Sanskrit in Great Britain and Ireland, as compared, e.g., with about 
twenty-five in Germany; and yet Sanskrit is far more important to 
this country than to any other, because it is the sacred and classical 
language of 250 millions of the peoples of the Indian Empire. These 
five therefore ought to be very strenuous, if the work they accomplish 
is to be worthy of this country’s position in the world. 


Now I come to my last point, the future of Sanskrit studies in 
England and India. It is now, I think, fifteen years since the 
Government of India definitely adopted the policy of no longer appoint- 
ing Europeans to professorships of Sanskrit in India. This step 
promised to have an injurious effect on Sanskrit studies, because on 
the one hand there would be no one left in India to guide Indians 
in European methods of study and research in this subject, and on the 
other would cut off European Sanskrit scholars from the advantages 
of an Indian experience. Accordingly, about ten years ago Professors 
Browne, Margoliouth, and myself drew up a memorial to the India 
Office, recommending the establishment of a few Oriental fellowships 
in Indian Universities, to enable young Sanskrit scholars to continue 
their studies there for a few years under Indian conditions. But this 
proposal was rejected on the ground that the cost of the scheme ought 
not to be defrayed out of the revenues of India. After some time, 
however, the Government of India started the reversed scheme of 
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sending selected Indian scholars to England to be trained in European 
methods of research, under the guidance of professors in this country, 
for two or three years. This plan has been very successful in the case 
of two out of the three or four such students who have come under my 
direction. These have chiefly been taught how to edit Sanskrit texts 
critically. Whether the new plan will also result in the production of 
research work of a more general character and in the organisation of 
Sanskrit studies in India, without the aid of European scholars, 
remains to be seen. 


The Government of India seems now to have further adopted the 
policy of gradually reducing the European element in the archzologi- 
cal department, in which there has still been an opening for European 
Sanskritists. I am assured by a scholar who has had long archzeo- 
logical experience in India that this policy is bound to result in 
stagnation in this department. It will also close the last opening 
for European Sanskritists in India. I do not know how the scheme for 
an Oriental Research College at Delhi is progressing ; but it will, 
if it comes to anything, be of value, I imagine for the training 
of young Indians only. What, on the other hand, is to become 
of the British Sanskrit scholars who ought to have some opportunity 
of study and research in India itself? The absence of any pro- 
vision for them is sure to react detrimentally on India itself in the 
long run. The only remedy seems to be the establishment of a 
school of research for Europeans at some centre of Sanskrit learning, 
preferably Benares, like the school of Classical Archeology at Athens 
or the French School at Hanoi in Indo-China. It will be a reproach 
to this country if we cannot establish something of this kind in India, 
with all our obligations to advance education and learning in con- 
nexion with the ancient civilization and literature of the vast Indian 
Empire. I think this plan should be well considered by the Royal 
Asiatic Society in particular. It ought not to be difficult after the War 
is over to collect funds in England sufficient for the purpose, with so 
many people among us whose lives and fortunes have been, or still are, 
intimately connected with India. If such a scheme were.established 
in India, young men could be sent out with fellowships or grants from 
the old universities. Sir John Marshall, who as Director of the 
Archeological Survey of India already has his hands very full, would, 
nevertheless, I feel sure, be ready to give invaluable help based on 
his many years’ experience of Indian traditions, 


Protessor Macdcnell concluded by thanking those who had chosen 
him as the recipient of the Campbell Memorial Medal which he 
should always prize. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN expressed to Lord Sandhurst the thanks of the 
Society for discharging the function of the afternoon. It was most 
fortunate that Lord Reay was able to mvoke his assistance, since he 
was Governor of Bombay at a time when Sir James Campbell’s work 
there reached its most important administrative stage. He had him- 
self the privilege of being a contemporary of Lord Sandhurst, as he 
was the head of an adjoining province when they were both visited by 
the calamities of plague and famine. 


Lord SANDHURST said it was always a great pleasure to him to 
take part in any business which was intended to do honour to India, 
and particularly Bombay, with which he had close hereditary ties. 
He was glad to pay respectful testimony to his affection, esteem, and 
respect for Sir James Campbell, and indeed for the Indian Civil 
Service generally, and to present the medal by which he was com- 
memorated. 
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Government of the Punjab. 


xcviii PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors. 
Rırtes of Zoroastrian Religion. By Dr. J. J. Modi. 
The Author. 
SaLt Department, Bombay Presidency, administration report for 


1915-16. 
Government of Bombay. 
——- Department in Sind, administration report for 1915-16. 
Government of Bombay. 
SANITARY Administration of the Punjab and Proceedings of the 
Sanitary Board, report for 1915. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Commissioner for the Government of Bombay, Annual 
Report for 1915. 
Government of Bombay. 
SANITATION, Dispensaries and Jails in Rajputana, report for 1915 ; 
and Vaccination report for 1915-16. 
Government of India. 
SARATTHA Samuccaya. Part II. 
Government of Siam. 
SAKUNTALA and her keepsake. Translated by Roby Datta. 
` The Author. 
Science of Self-Sacrifice. By B. N. Motivala. 
The Author. 
SEASON and Crop Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1914-15. 
Government of Bombay. 
SETTLEMENT, Second Revised, of the Hoshiarpur District, Final Report, 
1910-1914. 
Government of Punjab. 
of the Unatahsil of Hoshiarpur District, final report of 
the Revision of. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Revised, of Ferozepore District, final report. 
Government of the Punjab. 
SHADBHASHA-CHANDRIKA of Laxmidhara. 
Government of Bombay. 
SHAHNAMAH Of Firdausi. Translated by A. Rogers. 
In Memory of M. M. Bhownagree. 
of Firdausi. Translated by Kutar. Vols. V and VI 
(Gujarati). 
Trustees, Parsi Punchayet. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. xCix 


Title of Books. Donors. 


Suans, The. By W. W. Cochrane. Vol. I. 
Government of India. 
SHIVA-SUTRA-VARTIKAM, &c. 


Kashmir State. 
SHRIBHASHYA of Ramanujacharya. Part II. 
Government of Bombay. 
SMITHSONIAN Institution, annual report, 1914. 
The Institution. 
SMRITI-CHANDRIKA. Vol. III, part I. 
Government of Madras. 
„SoiL Aeration in Agriculture. By A. Howard. 
Government of India. 
Some Notes on Incidence of Taxation on the Working Class Family. 
Sir Ratan Tata. 
SPANDAKARIKA. 
Kashmir State. 
Stamp Statements of the Punjab, note on the, for 1915-16. 
Government of the Punjab. 
STATISTICAL Abstract, British India, Vol. I11.—Public Health, 1913-14. 
Government of India. 
Abstract, British India, Vol. 1V.—Administrative, Judicial, 
&c., 1913-14. 
Government of India. 


Tables relating to Wheat. 
Government of India. 
Tables relating to Banks in India. Second Issue. 
Government of India. 
Statistics of British India. Vol. V.,—Education, 1914-15. 
Government of India. 
Statutory Rules and Orders, General. Vols. III and IV. 
Government of India. 
Stories in Blank Verse. By Roby Datta. 
The Author. 
Survey of India, general report, 1914-15. 
Government of India. 


Settlement, Revision, of Moro, Naushuro and Kandiaro Talukas 
of Hyderabad District, papers relating to. 
Government of Bombay- 


c PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors. 


Survey Settlement, revision, Mehar, Taluka of Larkana District, 
papers relating to. 
Government of Bombay. 
Syria as a Roman Province. By E. S. Bouchier. 
Rev. R. M. Gray. 
Systems.of Sanskrit Grammar. By S. K. Belvalkar. 
The Bombay University. 
TAaLukDpaRnI Estates in Gujarat, annual report on the administration 
for 1914-15. 
Government of Bombay. 
TanTRIKA Texts. Edited by A. Avalon. Vol. IIT. 
The Author. 
TuirD Report on the Improvement of Indigo in Bihar. By A. Howard. 
and G. L. C. Howard. 
Government of India. 
Tipe Tables for Indian Ports, 1917. 
Government of India. 
Titles of the Royal Family of Siam, 1782 to 1910. 
Government of Siam. 
Trape and Navigation, Bombay Presidency, annual statement, 
1914-15- 
Government of Bombay. 
and Navigation of Aden, Reports, 1914-15 and 1915-16. 
Government of Bombay. 
——— and Navigation of the Province of Sind, annual report, 
1914-15. 


Government of Bombay. 
External Land ( Trans-Frontier) of the Province of Sind and 
British Baluchistan, report for 1915-16. 
Government of Bombay. 
Inland, Rail and River borne, of India,:27th Issue. 
Government of India. 
Internal, of the Punjab by Rail and River, report, 1915-16. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Maritime, of Sind, report, 1915-16. 


Government of Bombay. 
Rail and Seaborne, of Sind, and British Baluchistan, report, 
1915-16. 


Government of Bombay. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. ci 


Title of Books. Donors. 
Trane Rail-borne, of the Bombay Presidency (Ex-Sind), report, 
1914-15. 


Government of Bombay. 


Sea-borne, and Customs Administration report, 1915-16. 
Government of Bombay. 


TRANSACTIONS and Proceedings of the American Philological Assccia- 
tion, Vol. XLV, 1914. 


The Association. 


UNPUBLISHED Plates of Tertiary Mammalia and Permian vertebrata. 
By W. D. Matthew. 
The Smithsonian Institute. 


Vaccination, Bombay Presidency, notes for 1914-15 and 1915-16. 
Government of Bombay. 


in the Punjab, notes for 1915-16. 
Government of Punjab. 
Vepic Grammar for Students. By A. A. MacDonell. 
The Author. 
VETERINARY College and Civil Veterinary Department, Punjab. 
annual report, 1915-16. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Voice of the East on the Great War. By R. B. Paymaster. 
Messrs. Cawasji Dinshaw & Brothers. 
WELL waters from the Trap area of Western India. By H. H. 
Mann. 
Government of Bombay. 
WHITAKER’s Almanac, 1889, and 1897 to 1905. 
J. Sanders Slater. 
Wnuo’s Who, for 1908 to 1910. 
J. Sanders Slater. 
‘Wrecks and Casualties on Indian Waters, returns for 1915- 
Government of India. 
Year Book of the Royal Society for 1916. 
3 The Society. 
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